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THE DIVISION IN MISSOURI METHODISM 
IN 1845 


BY HAUSER WINTER! 
EARLY METHODISM AND SLAVERY IN MISSOURI, 1819-1844 


Behind the official division in all Methodism in 1844 
and particularly in Missouri in 1845 is a fascinating story of 
the reaction of radical abolitionism on the highly emotional 
element and a rigid episcopal authority in the Methodist 
church. 

Pioneer Methodists on the whole considered their church 
an antislavery institution. John Wesley, founder and early 
leader of Methodism, was bitterly opposed to the institution 
of human slavery and had strong influence in shaping the 
early stand of the infant church.? A logical outgrowth was 
that the doctrine of Methodism should personify the new 
democratic spirit abroad in pioneer America. 

The Methodist itinerant preacher with his gospel of 
free grace, free will, and individual responsibility appealed to 
the frontiersman who had created the rudiments of a civiliza- 
tion with a rifle, ax, and crude plow. Moreover, the anti- 
slavery sentiment worked admirably with the humanitarian 
feeling that accompanied the era of political revolutions. The 
inconsistency of claiming natural rights for white men and 
refusing them to black men soon became apparent in a 
democratic order.’ 

The first Discipline or authoritative rulebook of American 
Methodism, complied in 1784, included a stringent rule 
against slaveholding among church membership. However, 


IHAUSER WINTER, native Missourian, is now enrolled as a graduate stu- 
dent in the Iliff School of Theology in Denver, Colorado, where he is serving 
as minister in charge of the Epworth Methodist church. He graduated with 
a B.S. degree from the University of Missouri in 1940 with a major in social 
studies and in 1942 received an M.A. degree from Missouri university, spe- 
cializing in American history. This article is taken from his thesis, A History 
of the Schism in the Methodist Episcopal Church in Missouri, 1844-1855. 

2Norwood, J. N., The Schism in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1844, p. 9. 

Locke, Mary S., Anti-Slavery in America from the Introduction of the 
African Slaves to the Prohibition of the Slave Trade, (1619-1808), pp. 1-2. 
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the opposition that developed against this ruling, especially 
among the large Methodism membership living in the South, 
led to its suspension in June 1785.‘ 

The slavery controversy that was to develop among 
Methodists in Missouri—or the territory which became Mis- 
souri—cannot be divorced from the political struggle for 
statehood. In the fifteenth Congress, debate arose over 
whether Missouri would become a slave or free state.’ While 
there had been some early petitions on the part of Missouri 
people for the protection of the institution of slavery, the 
full magnitude of the issue did not become apparent until this 
statehood struggle began. Trexler observes that in the 
opinion of a majority of authorities the sentiment of Mis- 
souri people in 1819 evidenced a shift from the old Jeffersonian 
dislike of slavery to an avowed proslavery position brought 
about by northern interference. This reasoning Trexler 
considers both superficial and unreasonable, since he con- 
cludes that there was definite proslavery sentiment in the 
region even before Missouri became a territory. This early 
attitude of Missourians toward slavery has often been at- 
tributed to the predominate southern influence of the settlers 
from Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

In view of the early stand the Methodist church had 
taken on slavery, it is not surprising to find some evidence of 
Methodist participation in the Missouri debate. The St. 
Louis Enquirer stated in April 1820 that political preaching 
took place in private homes as well as the pulpits. A. Mc- 
Alister of St. Charles county denied an accusation that 
Methodist ministers were preaching that slaves should rise 
up and claim their liberty. The ‘“‘Methodist Church,” he 
stated, ‘‘would no sooner countenance such conduct than they 
would any other gross immorality.”” 

While McAlister may have been correct in his assertion 
that Methodist preachers were not preaching sedition to the 


‘Tigert, John J., A Constitutional History of American Episcopal Methodism, 
pp. 208-18. 

5Merkel, Benjamin, The Antislavery Movement in Missouri, 1819-1865, 
Chapter 1, passim. (Doctoral dessertation in Washington university library.) 

®*Trexler, Harrison H., Slavery in Missouri, 1804-1865, p. 100. 

7Trexler, Slavery in Missouri, 1804-1865, p. 114. 
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slaves, there is at least reminiscent evidence that one Methodist 
minister in the territory had been preaching against slavery 
during the period. John Scripps states that he ‘in the summer 
of 1818 preached, electioneered, and used my utmost efforts 
against perpetuating slavery in Missouri.’’* After the state- 
hood controversy was settled, slavery seems to have caused 
little stir in the Methodist church circles during the remainder 
of the 1820s and the early 1830s. But Jacob Lanius, pioneer 
Methodist circuit rider, notes in his diary that he observed a 
feeling somewhat sectional originating in the annual con- 
ference of 1837.° 

The strange mixture of latitude in church doctrine on 
one hand and high episcopal authority on the other con- 
stituted the driving force of early Methodism but was per- 
haps one of the main reasons for the ultimate division of the 
church.!® Although the Catholic and Protestant Episcopal 
churches had strong organizations, they lacked the great 
emotional element of early Methodism to which the radical 
abolitionist movement most appealed. The Presbyterian and 
Baptist churches possessed the requisite emotional element 
but lacked the strongly organized episcopal form of govern- 
ment. In the Methodist Episcopal church this combination 
of explosive material and a rigid structure inevitably made it 
possible for the slavery problem to do more harm to church 
unity.” 

In the connectional system employed by the Methodist 
Episcopal church in America, the general conference was the 
lawmaking body of the entire church.” Tracing the develop- 
ment of the attitudes of the various leaders toward the ques- 
tion of slavery, it is seen that since before 1800 there had 
been two views voiced by leaders of the Methodist societies 
concerning church legislation ‘‘not so much in relation to 
slavery in itself considered, as in relation to whether the 


8 Western Christian Advocate, Vol. 1X (March 8, 1843), p. 181. 

*Diary of Jacob Lanius, 1838-1842. (In manuscript collections of the 
State Historical Society of Missouri, Columbia.) 

10Nottingham, Elizabeth K., Methodism and the Frontier, Indiana Proving 
Ground, p. 145. 

“Norwood, The Schism in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1844, preface. 

2Paine, Robert, Life and Times of William McKendree (1885 edition), 
Pp. 167. 
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Church, in her official capacity, should attempt to legislate 
on the subject, and if so what that legislation should be.’"* The 
northern point of view insisted that not only should there be 
legislation, but that the object of such legislation should be 
to extirpate slavery from the church and from the nation. 
The southern church professed to regard slavery as an evil 
and deplored its existence, but felt that it was not a subject 
for church legislation. 

Such an attitude was to be expected from the defenders 
of the southern point of view. Logically, they took refuge 
under the constitutional approach to the problem of slavery, 
preferring to interpret the controversy from a constitutional 
frame of reference rather than to deal with the institution of 
slavery as the prime instigator of the difference between 
northern and southern points of view. 

When the t'me came for the general conference of 1844, 
the forces embodying the divergent opinions seemed resolute 
in their positions. The case of Bishop James O. Andrew was 
destined to provide the fuel for the conflagration. Rumors, 
current before the opening of the conference, had developed 
into the understanding that slavery had invaded the epis- 
copacy—Bishop Andrew had become a slaveholder.* Ten 
days before any official recognition was taken of the rumors, 
Bishop Andrew had met with the southern delegates and had 
consulted them on the matter of his resignation, as he thought 
such a move would help to settle things. The southerners 
requested the bishop not to resign, and a committee assured 
him that his resignation would probably lead to a secession 
of the greater part of the southern churches. He then promised 
them that he would not resign." 

The committee on episcopacy first reported a preamble 
and resolutions stating that a bishop ‘“‘embarrassed”’ by con- 
nection with slavery could not serve acceptably in all parts 


McAnally, David R., Life and Times of Reverend William Patton, p. 208. 

M Journal of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
1844, p. 58; Norwvod, The Schism in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1844, 
p. 66. Bishop Andrew wrote a letter to the episcopacy committee explaining 
that he had either inherited or acquired by marriage the slaves then in his 
possession. He could not free or sell them because of the laws of the state 
or in one case because of a deed of trust. 

Norwood, The Schism in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1844, pp. 67-68. 
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of the church. It was declared a very unfavorable time to 
allow such an innovation and Bishop Andrew was “affec- 
tionately requested to resign.’’® 

This original resolution met with such criticism that J. 
B. Finley was prompted to submit a milder form, requesting 
the bishop to desist from the exercise of his episcopal func- 
tions as long as he had any connection with slavery." 

Characteristically, the real issue—the attitude of the two 
sections toward slavery—was for the moment dropped, and 
the constitutional and legal aspects of the situation came to 
the fore. There was the controversy over the accountability 
of a general superintendent, a bishop, to the general con- 
ference as the supreme legislative body of the church. The 
northern delegates felt that a bishop was an officer of and 
therefore accountable to the conference. The southern 
delegates were of the opinion that a bishop was beyond such 
interference as the conference contemplated. It seems justi- 
fiable, therefore, to assert that the explanation of the schism 
in terms of the accountability of the bishop to the conference 
supplies a plausible rather than a profound explanation of 
events. 

After much debate, the Finley resolution asking Andrew 
to desist from his office came to a vote, resulting in 111 ayes 
and 69 nays.'!* The Missouri delegation voted against the 
resolution, thus signifying adherence to the southern point 
of view.!® 

A caucus committee of the southern delegates drew up a 
declaration which stated that the action of the conference in 





Journal of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
1844, p. 64. 

17] bid., pp. 65-66. 

18Report of Debates in the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 1844, pp. 190-91. 

19Dr. William Capers from South Carolina introduced a set of resolutions 
which looked toward partial separation of Methodism. He proposed the 
formation of two general conferences instead of one, the dividing line to be the 
geographical boundary between the free and slave states. Under such a plan, 
the two conferences were to be equal and co-ordinate. The northerners on 
the committee of nine to whom it was referred thought it impossible to get 
sufficient votes in the annual conferences to authorize such a change and it 
fell through. Journal of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 1844, pp. 86-90, 103; Norwood, The Schism in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 1844, pp. 82-83. 
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the case of Bishop Andrew rendered a continuation of its 
jurisdiction over the southern conferences inconsistent with 
the success of the ministry there.2° This was signed by the 
delegates from the South and referred to a second committee 
of nine which presented its famous report, more commonly 
known as the plan of separation.*4 The plan was accepted by 
an overwhelming majority of the delegates.” 

The conferences in the slaveholding states were to make 
the decision as to whether there should be a separate organiza- 
tion. Before leaving New York, the delegates of the southern 
conferences proposed that in order to find exactly what their 
constituents wanted, a convention of delegates selected from 
the southern conferences severally, should meet in Louisville, 
Kentucky, May 1, 1845. 


THE DIVISION IN MISSOURI, 1844-1845 


The action of the 1844 general conference brought forth 
considerable comment from Missouri Methodists as the date 
for the Missouri annual conference of 1844 drew near. 

The quarterly conference members of the Danville 
circuit passed resolutions August 19, 1844, approving the 
plan for the Louisville convention to deliberate on the pro- 
priety of a peaceable separation and the organization of a 
southern Methodist Episcopal church. Another report 
from the Liberty circuit in the Weston district concurred in 
the plan of separation and recommended its adoption by the 
Missouri annual conference. The resolutions of this group 
appeared in the Western Christian Advocate on September 6, 
1844, several days before the Missouri annual conference 
convened on September 25.” 

On the second day of session of the 1844 Missouri annual 
conference, the presiding bishop, Thomas A. Morris, brought 


20Journal of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
1844, p. 109. 


27bid., p. 128. 

227bid., pp. 130-35. 

*Norwood, The Schism in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1844, p. 91. 

4 Western Christian Advocate, Vol. XI (September 20, 1844), p. 89. 

*% Ibid. (September 6, 1844), p. 81. 

%Annual Conference Minutes of the Missouri Conference, Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, 1876, pp. 39-40. The minutes of the annual conference 
at that time gave a list of the preceding conferences with data on each. 
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the proposed plan for separation before the delegates.?”_ After 
a six-day deliberation, the committee of nine on division re- 
ported that the proceedings of the general conference of 
1844 were extra-judicial and oppressive. The committee 
members approved the holding of the Louisville convention 
and hoped that in some way not inconsistent with the interests 
and honor of all concerned, the great division contemplated 
for the church might be averted. The Missouri delegates to 
Louisville were instructed to oppose the division of the church, 
unless such division under all circumstances was found to be 
indispensable. Should such necessity be found to exist and 
the division be determined on, the southern and southwestern 
conferences were not to be regarded as having seceded from 
the Methodist Episcopal church but rather the southern 
division was to be considered as a co-ordinate branch of the 
Methodist Episcopal church in the United States of America. 
No change was to be sanctioned in the Discipline by the 
Missouri delegates in the convention. Unless protection was 
given the ministers and membership against future aggressions, 
the contemplated division was to be considered unavoidable.?* 


From this report of the committee and the apparent 
sentiment of the conference which approved the resolutions, 
it is reasonable to conclude that only with the greatest re- 
luctance was any move made toward division. On the whole 
Missouri Methodists desired to maintain union in the church. 
Some considered the southern church a new denomination. 
In this they were not informed concerning the basis upon 
which the plan of separation was enacted, or the fundamental 
provisions of the plan itself. 


The prodivision sentiments expressed by the Danville 
and Liberty circuits by no means characterized the feelings 
of all the Methodist congregations in the State. One of the 
earliest opinions expressed after the annual conference came 
from Weston station and spoke against the proposed division 
in the church. Such a move this group thought would ter- 
minate in disastrous results to the cause of Methodism. 


2™McAnally, Life and Times of Reverend William Patton, p. 220. 
28 Western Christian Advocate, Vol. XI (November 1, 1844), p. 115. 
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The New Madrid, Selma, and Wesley Chapel Methodists 
all resolved against the division in the church. The Selma 
congregation thought that the vote of the majority of the 
delegates in the general conference of 1844 was not designed 
to abet or aid contemporary abolitionists in their ‘wild 
fanatical schemes.’’?® 


The Fredericktown circuit recommended deferring the 
question of division until the next general conference if no 
amicable adjustment could be made. However, if no com- 
promise were effected, the congregation agreed to sanction 
division on the preliminary steps laid down by the committee 
of nine in the general conference of 1844.*° 


In the preamble of its resolutions on division, the Cape 
Girardeau circuit meeting at Jackson, January 27, 1845, did 
not approve or condemn the action of the general conference 
on Bishop Andrew. They did state, however, that they 
believed the northern brethren acted in good faith in asking 
Andrew to cease his duties as bishop until he freed himself 
from slavery. The resolution deploring disunion was passed 
without a dissenting vote. Some of the other resolutions 
struck a distinctive note which may have reflected in part 
the democratic sentiments of the frontier. 


Resolved, That as we are and would be, opposed to a bishop pro- 
fessing abolition sentiments exercising his office among us, so we are un- 
willing to force a slaveholding bishop upon our brethren of the free states.*! 


While Missouri was definitely slave territory and great 
proportions of her people were of a southern heritage, she 
had many immigrants who were neither slaveholders nor 
possessors of a southern heritage.*® As a border state, Mis- 
souri was the scene of bitter strife, but the strife was not 
between two clear-cut groups of people. Slaveholder and 
nonslaveholder alike feared the schism as paralyzing the 
future of their church in the State. 


297 bid. (February 7, 1845), p. 171. 

®Tbid., Vol. XII (April 18, 1845), p. 2. 

3Tbid., Vol. XI (February 28, 1845), pp. 182-83. 

Burt, Henry J., The Population of Missouri, A General Survey of Its 
Sources, Changes, and Present Composition, pp. 27-29. 
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The Western Christian Advocate carried many letters 
voicing opinions of Missourians concerning the schism in 
their church. One article entitled “Another Voice From 
Missouri” by Joseph Tabor questioned ‘“‘Those who would 
divide the Church. Have they counted the cost? Would 
they divide our wavering Church, and leave but half for 
God?’’* It is to be presumed that Tabor’s half and God's 
half were one and the same. 

In an open letter to Editor J. B. McFerrin of the South- 
western Christian Advocate, James L. Holliday of St. Ferdinand, 
St. Louis county, states: 


It is not the wish or desire of any true Methodist in Missouri, that 
the Church should divide; but it is the sentiment of the membership 
generally . . . that if no reparation be made by the North for the injury 
already inflicted on our esteemed Bishop, and the Church South... 
then divide according to the plan of the General Conference.™ 


The church at Bridgeton was another of the Methodist 
societies to adopt resolutions looking toward the possibility 
of aschism. In addition to deploring the power of the general 
conference in the Andrew case, the congregation resolved 
that the union of the church was of the highest importance, 
but the continued union had to be based upon equal rights 
and privileges. If such a basis could not be met, a division 
would better promote the interests of both than a nominal 
union with discord and oppression.* 

Probably the most positive stand taken by any of the 
congregations considered in this study was that in the resolu- 
tions drafted by a committee of five from the Methodist 
church in Warsaw, April 20, 1845. A record of the resolu- 
tions does not appear in any contemporary work, bvt the 
account examined seems to be an actual copy. The com- 
mittee stated that a division in the Methodist Episcopal 
church was imperiously called for by the unauthorized pro- 
ceedings of the general conference of 1844. In their opinion 
the contemplated separation in the church could in no way 
influence the Federal relations of the happy republic. They 

% Western Christian Advocate, Vol. XI (November 29, 1844), p. 129, 


“Southwestern Christian Advocate, Vol. 1X (April 11, 1845). 
S7bid. 
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further resolved that while domestic slavery was an evil, 
the contemporary abolition movement was an infinitely 
greater evil, disrupting the peace in the church and State. 
As residents of a slaveholding state, they considered them- 
selves to be better acquainted with domestic slavery as it 
existed in the South and West than their northern brethren.* 


It will be observed that the resolutions included com- 
ment that the threatened schism in the church would in no 
way effect such a break in the Federal government. In other 
parts of the nation as well as in Missouri, it was a frequent 
topic of conversation to relate the divisions occurring in the 
churches to the political sphere of the government.*” 


Attention has been given largely to the stand taken by 
the various congregations over the State in the division con- 
troversy. However, there was by no means a small amount of 
correspondence to the church newspapers on the subject from 
individuals. Some of these persons were powerful church 
leaders, while others’ names have been forgotten in the 
hundred years that have passed. 


One of the outstanding opponents of division in Missouri 
was James M. Jameson, a presiding elder. In his address dated 
December 2, 1844, to the members of the church ‘‘within the 
bounds of the Missouri conference,” Jameson ridiculed what 
he considered the vacillating action toward division.** 


Speaking again through the pages of the Western Christian 
Advocate, Jameson criticised the Missouri conference report 
on division, accusing the conference of departing from the 
plan of separation as adopted by the general conference.*® 
According to the Missouri conference resolutions 


The Southern and Southwestern Conferences shall not be regarded 
as a secession from the Methodist Episcopal Church, but that they shall 


*®Green, Mary, Life, Three Sermons and Miscellaneous Writings of Reverend 
Jesse Green, pp. 94-96. The resolutions were signed by J. K. Lacey, L. J. 
Ritchey, James A. Brown, Marcus Whiting, and Joseph M. Deford, members 
of the committee. The whole was addressed to the Reverend Jesse Green 
and colleagues of the Louisville convention. 

37Norwood, The Schism in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1844, pp. 35-36. 

%8 Western Christian Advocate, Vol. XI (January 3, 1845), p. 149. 

%7bid. (January 17, 1845), p. 157. 
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be recognized in law, and to all intents and purposes, as a co-ordinate 
branch of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States of America, 
simply acting under a separate jurisdiction . . . .4° 


This was the very thing, Jameson asserts, that the com- 
mittee of nine of the general conference declared impracticable. 
The Missouri conference, he claimed, changed the ground 
of separation from that set by the southern delegates in their 
“declaration” at the general conference of 1844. Later in 
1845 he declared that the contemplated division was a separa- 
tion from the Methodist Episcopal church rather than a 
separation from the jurisdiction of the general conference. 


The assertions of Jameson might be passed over without 
comment had it not been that around some of his points of 
interpretation later arose a storm of debate. It is true as 
Jameson said that the first committee of nine of the general 
conference declared it impracticable that there should be 
two general conferences instead of one, but it was the 
northerners on the committee who “deemed it impossible 
to get sufficient votes in the annual conferences to authorize 
such a change. The North also objected to partial separation. 
If it must come at all, it must be complete.’ 


There is ample reason to believe that not only Missouri 
Methodists but all southern Methodists regarded themselves 
as much a part of the Mother church after the schism as the 
members of the northern division. Based on the plan of 


separation, there apparently was evidence to justify such a 
belief. 


This brings to light the controversy, debated extensively 
in Missouri, of whether the southern movement was a separa- 
tion or a secession. That is, was it a secession from the 
Methodist Episcopal church in America, or a separation from 
the jurisdiction of the general conference and the formation 
of a co-ordinate branch of Methodism. The question was also 
asked whether the separation according to the plan was 
secession. 

“°Tbid. 
“\7bid. (March 28, 1845), p. 197. 
“Norwood, The Schism in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1844, p. 83. 
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As if to answer Jameson, the Reverend Andrew Monroe 
addressed a letter to the members of the Methodist Episcopal 
church “in the bounds of Missouri,’ January 21, 1845. In 
his opinion the Missouri church could not safely cleave to the 
North for the strength of the abolition influence would hinder 
the church in its functions. He felt that the Missouri 
Methodists were placed in circumstances which compelled 
them to choose between one of the two churches.“ 


In an editorial dated March 14, 1845, the Southwestern 
Christian Advocate accused Jameson of being a “‘southern 
man with northern principles.’“* It is entirely possible that 
Jameson might have been a southern man but against the 
division of the church. Being against division did not neces- 
sarily imply that he was pronorthern in point of view or an 
endorser of abolitionist doctrines. 

Leaving the Jameson-Monroe controversy, attention 
should be given to the report the Reverend John Glanville 
wrote from Brunswick. 


We prefer union, but we cannot even hope for that, and should it 
continue, we confess we have misgivings about its practical workings under 
existing circumstances, and the tendency of things. . . . Our choice then 
is between a connection with the Northern and Southern wings of the 
Church... .® 


Glanville had prepared this communication for the 
Western Christian Advocate but fearing that it would not be 
published, as in the case of a former article, he sent it to J. 
B. McFerrin of the Southwestern Christian Advocate.” 

All of this correspondence, it should be noted, was 
written in response to the resolutions concerning separation 
adopted by the Missouri annual conference in October 1844, 
and preceding the Louisville convention. Perhaps as the 
resolutions were antidivision in nature, the evidence presented 
indicates not so much a majority in opposition as it rep- 
resents the arguments and strong sentiments of those who 
were opposed. As has been noted, various congregations of 


43 Western Christian Advocate, Vol. X1 (February 2, 1845), p. 177. 
“Southwestern Christian Advocate, Vol. 1X (March 14, 1845), p. 2. 
““Tbid. (March 28, 1845) 

“Ibid. 
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Missouri Methodists hoped that the Louisville convention 
would in some way, consistent with the welfare of the entire 
church, iron out the difficulties and preserve the unity of their 
communion. In such a desire perhaps they were overly 
optimistic and did not comprehend the great feeling engen- 
dered by the general conference of 1844 in both the North 
and the South. Moreover, the instructions of the conference 
directed the Missouri delegates to go with the South if a 
division took place. 

With Missouri Methodists voicing their opinions openly 
on the subject of division, the Louisville convention met May 
1, 1845.47 Missouri delegates were Andrew Monroe, Jesse 
Green, John Glanville, W. Browning, William Patton, J. H. 
Linn, J. H. Fielding, and J. Boyle.** According to their 
previous commitments, apparently Monroe, Patton, Green, 
and Glanville were sympathetic toward separation. Indeed, 
the Pleasant Hill society of the Harrisonville circuit had 
charged 


That this society has seen with grief and surprise, the annual confer- 
ence of Missouri appoint, as delegates to the Louisville Convention, men 
who, by their public acts and expressed opinion stand pledged to bring 
about a severance of the Church.*® 


This society further stated that they would regard any 
such action, unless adopted with the full concurrence and 
assent of the laity, as unconstitutional and void.*® 

The slaveholding conferences regarded the plan of separa- 
tion as their Magna Carta and on it they built, ‘carrying 
out the unmistakable will of southern Methodism.’ Mis- 
souri’s members on the committee on organization to con- 
sider the propriety of a separate church were William Patton 
and Andrew Monroe.” 

During the convention, there was practically no opposi- 
tion to a resolution which requested the committee on organ- 
ization to report against the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the 

‘tNorwood, The Schism in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1844, p. 96. 

‘8 Western Christian Advocate, Vol. XII (May 2, 1845), p. 10. 

‘°7bid. (April 18, 1845). 

6 Tbid. 


51Norwood, The Schism in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1844, pp. 96-97. 
52Southwestern Christian Advocate, Vol. IX (July 11, 1845). 
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general conference in case the North showed no sign of reced- 
ing from its position. Several delegates from the border ex- 
pressed themselves. Their statements seemed to indicate 
that they were in general accord with the South but reported 
that their conferences were greatly agitated. They feared 
that if they adhered to the North as slaveholding com- 
munities they would be considered intruders. Other delegates 
seemed sure the border would throw its lot with the South 
but not without much local dissension and discord.* 


Among the delegates from the border who expressed 
themselves at this time were William Patton and Andrew 
Monroe from Missouri.“ Monroe said that previous diff- 
culties arising from dealing with slavery problems placed the 
church in Missouri fully under the range of the compromise 
law of the Discipline which had been a means of bringing 
peace and prosperity to Methodists of the State. He voiced 
the opinion that if the Missourians were to abide with the 
North, confusion would result. “If we cannot otherwise con- 
trol the Missouri conference, it will be competent for the 
General Conference to disband our conference and connect 
us with Illinois and Iowa. We have no security but with the 
South. Missouri will go with the South both from principle 
and expediency.”® 


The report of the committee on organization was read 
to the convention May 15. Of the seven resolutions appear- 
ing at the conclusion of the report, only the first is important 
to this study. It was a formal declaration of the independence 
of the southern conferences.* It declared that the jurisdic- 
tion of the general conference over the annual conferences in 
the South was entirely dissolved, but the Discipline of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, with all the doctrinal, moral, 
ecclesiastical, and economical rules, was adopted save where 
the separation had made some changes advisable.*7 The 
title of the church was to be the Methodist Episcopal Church, 


S8Norwood, The Schism in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1844, p. 99. 
“Tbid. 
Southwestern Christian Advocate, Vol. IX (July 11, 1845). 


“Norwood, The Schism in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1844, p. 99. 
87 bid. 
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South. The Missouri delegation voted as a unit in favor of 
the separation.®® 


The antidivision Methodists in the State felt themselves 
at a distinct disadvantage as the time approached for the 
annual conference in Columbia. Thomas W. Chandler, 
presiding elder of the Weston district, wrote that the pros- 
pects of the Methodist church, north or south, in Missouri 
presented a gloomy picture.®® 


In view of the great controversy that arose over the 
interpretation of the separation, whether separation or seces- 
sion, it is worth noting that Bishop Thomas A. Morris, who 
had presided over and given his sanction to the action in the 
Missouri conference at St. Louis, remained with the North 
after the southern church was formed.® It is not to be im- 
plied that Morris knew that the Louisville convention would 
see fit to organize a southern church, but he knew the Missouri 
resolutions committed the Louisville delegates to adhere south 
in the event the southern organization was perfected. It 
seems apparent that Bishop Morris did not consider in the 
organization of a southern church that such a church was a 
secession from the Methodist Episcopal church. 

Morris’ wish was to carry out in Missouri the plan of 
separation enacted by the 1844 general conference. The plan 
as he interpreted it did not look toward the formation of two 
Missouri conferences. It was not the plan as he said to en- 
courage minority preachers on either side to organize opposi- 
tion lines by establishing one conference in the bounds of 
another. He claimed that if the separation plan had been 
carried out in good faith on both sides, it would scarcely have 
been felt any more than the division of an annual conference. 

The Missouri annual conference of 1845 met in Columbia 
October 1.% The Missouri Statesman reported that the ex- 

887 bid. 

59 Western Christian Advocate, Vol. XI (February 28, 1845), p. 182. 

®°Du Bose, Horace M., Life of Joshua Soule, p. 255; Norwood, The Schism 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1844, pp. 255, 260. 

6 Missouri Statesman, October 3, 1845. 

®7bid. All of the data presented on the conference was furnished the 
editor of the Statesman ‘“‘by order of the Missouri annual Conference of the 


Methodist Episcopal Church, South, (signed) W. W. Redman, secretary." 
Ibid., October 10, 1845. 
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citing topics which engaged the attention of the church, 
superadded to the general business of the conference, brought 
together a large number of ministers. As no bishop was 
present the first day, Andrew Monroe was elected president 
pro tempore and W. W. Redman, secretary. Bishop Soule 
arrived on the second day of the session and presided over the 
remainder of the conference. After taking the chair, he 
undertook to vindicate himself from the charge that he had 
left the Methodist Episcopal church. He assured the confer- 
ence that no minority in Missouri would be recognized by the 
bishops, and from what he could learn from the North, there 
was a general disposition to be governed by the plan of sepa- 
ration. He urged the delegates not to set up a faction in 
Missouri.® 


After Bishop Soule’s speech which the Western Christian 
Advocate considered as favoring the southern organization, 
William Patton offered a preamble and resolutions which were 
designed to settle the position of the Missouri conference with 
the southern organization.® 


The debate was a protracted one. Those who partici- 
pated in the discussion against division were James M. 
Jameson, Wilson S. McMurry, Nathaniel Westerman, and 
Thomas W. Chandler, all ministers.°7 They argued against 
the propriety of the Missouri conference going either north or 
south. Individually, they maintained that it was their pur- 
pose to do neither, but rather to remain in the Methodist 
Episcopal church. There was no necessity they argued for 
division and they denied the identity of the southern organi- 
zation with the Methodist Episcopal church but rather deemed 
it a secession.®* 


Rebuttals to these arguments were made by Andrew 
Monroe, Thomas Ashby, William Patton, Wesley Browning, 
Joseph Boyle, and Jesse Green. The Statesman described Mr. 
Boyle’s argument as “‘particularly most eloquent, able, and to 


887bid., October 3, 1845. 

“Tbid.; McAnally, Life and Times of Reverend William Patton, p. 233. 
% Western Christian Advocate, Vol. XII (October 31, 1845), p. 114. 

6 Ibid. 

67 Missouri Statesman, October 10, 1845. 

88 Tbid. 
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our mind conclusive,’’ while the Western Christian Advocate 
referred to it as a ‘fiery speech’ against the abolition of the 
North. Whereas Boyle utterly disclaimed the idea of the 
whole northern portion of the church being abolitionist, his 
speech gave the impression that there was sufficient amount 
of abolitionism in the church to require the contemplated 
division.®® 

Patton’s motion to place the Missouri conference with the 
southern organization was seconded by Andrew Monroe. 
The third resolution of the motion formed the basis for much 
of the discussion, for it was the one that fixed the essential 
position of the conference. 


Resolved, That as a conference claiming all the rights, powers, and 
privileges of an Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
we adhere to the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and that all our 
proceedings, journals, and records of every kind, hereafter, be in name, 
and style of The Methodist Episcopal Church, South.7° 


The morning of October 4 when the business of the con- 
ference proceeded to the roll call, Bishop Soule stated that the 
members should answer north or south when their names were 
called. Naturally, Jameson opposed answering in this man- 
ner. Whereupon the bishop ruled that every delegate was at 
liberty to answer as he thought best, as long as he defined his 
position.” The roll was called by the secretary and the vote 
stood upon the resolution: ayes 86, nays 14.” 

Certain other resolutions were also adopted by the con- 
ference, approving the conduct of Bishops Soule and Andrew 
in the division controversy and the action of the Missouri 
delegates to the Louisville convention. ‘Said delegates acted 
in strict accordance with the instructions given by this con- 
ference.’’ 

A further resolution provided that any members of the 
conference who were absent would have the privilege of de- 

®°7bid.; Western Christian Advocate, Vol. XII (October 31, 1845), p. 114. 

70 Missouri Statesman, October 10, 1845. 

™ Western Christian Advocate, Vol. XII (October 31, 1845), p. 114. 

72 Missouri Statesman, October 10, 1845. The Western Christian Advocate, 
Vol. XII (October 31, 1845), gives the vote as 84 to 14 in favor of adhering 
to the south church. McAnally, Life and Times of Reverend William Patton, 


p. 236, gives the vote south 84, north 13. 
® Missouri Statesman, October 10, 1845. 
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fining their position. Thomas W. Chandler reported that after 
consultation, the minority deemed it inadvisable to attempt 
to form a conference of the Methodist Episcopal church in 
Missouri.” 

While there is no doubt that in the beginning union was 
greatly desired, when the choice between the two churches 
had to be made, Missouri Methodist preachers with leanings 
toward a southern heritage, voted overwhelmingly to include 
Missouri with the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

There is some doubt as to the agreement on the question 
of division between the ministers and the lay members of the 
church. Certainly it was a fact that most of the congregations 
whose actions are on record deplored the schism prior to the 
Louisville meeting. As to their zeneral feeling after May 1, 
1845, there is too little evidence to risk an opinion. Undoubt- 
edly, the ministers of the State were of the confirmed belief 
that the schism must come, and that the Missouri church 
should adhere south. All people, regardless of their views, 
had stated that if division was to come, let it be a calm one. 
That such was not the case was a travesty upon Christian 
fellowship. 

Considerable controversy developed over the constitu- 
tionality of the plan of the separation and in interpreting its 
provisions regarding both the northern and southern churches. 
Finally, in May 1848, the general conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal church repudiated the plan™ and from then on 
continued dissension and controversy characterized the rela- 
tionship between the two branches of Methodism in Mis- 
souri.” 


™4 Western Christian Advocate, Vol. XII (October 31, 1845), p. 114. 
%Norwood, The Schism in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1844, p. 122. 


%Sweet, William W., The Methodist Episcopal Church and the Civil War, 
p. 34. 
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THE MORRISON OBSERVATORY 


BY ROBERT R. FLEET® 


The Morrison observatory was built by Carr Waller 
Pritchett in 1875 at Glasgow, Missouri. Construction of the 
buildings and the purchase of equipment was made possible 
by Miss Berenice Morrison's gift of $50,000.? 

Carr W. Pritchett was born in Henry county, Virginia, 
on September 4, 1823.5 His early education was received in 
private schools in the neighborhood of his home. In 1835 the 
family moved to Missouri making their home in Warren 
county. When twenty-one, he entered St. Charles college 
where he selected as subjects of study, Latin, Greek, geometry, 
and algebra. He soon became exceptionally proficient in 
these subjects, especially Greek, whose grammar he had already 
mastered by home study. Unfortunately, bad health made this 
his last year of formal college training. 

In 1846 he became a Methodist minister. After teaching 
school for a number of years in the eastern part of the State, 
Pritchett accepted a position in Fayette in the old Howard 
high school. He began this work in 1851 and continued teach- 
ing there until the organization of Central college in 1857, 
when he was chosen professor of mathematics, mechanics, 
and astronomy in the new ins/itution. 

Professor Pritchett had acquired an interest in astronomy 
through private study. His natural ability in mathematical 
analysis made the subject easy to grasp and increased his 
determination to study astronomy under competent teachers 

1ROBERT RYLAND FLEET, born in Middlesex county, Virginia, came to 
Missouri at an early age. He graduated from William Jewell college in 1896 
and received an M.A. degree in mathematics from Missouri university in 1900. 
Attending the Universities of Heidelberg and Berlin from 1900 to 1903, he 
received a Ph.D. degree in mathematics, physics, and astronomy at Heidel- 
berg in 1903. Upon his return to America, he held a professorship at William 
Jewell college for twenty-five years, being dean of the college from 1920 to 
1928. Since 1928 he has been head of the departments of mathematics and 
astronomy at Central college at Fayette, Missouri, and director of the Morrison 
observatory. 

2Miss Berenice Morrison is now Mrs. Berenice Morrison-Fuller of St. 
Louis. 


3All facts in the biographies of this article are taken from personal records 
and private manuscripts in possession of Central college. 
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in a well equipped observatory. With the aid and friendship 
of the Reverend James Oswald Swinney, he was able to 
realize his ambition. Swinney, son of Captain William D. 
Swinney, was greatly interested in education. He recognized 
and appreciated the intellectual integrity and natural ability 
of Pritchett, while he was teaching in Fayette. A friendship 
soon developed between them that ultimately changed 
Pritchett’s interests from Fayette to Glasgow. 

In the spring of 1858, Pritchett left Central college on a 
year’s leave of absence. With Swinney’s financial help, he 
entered the Harvard college observatory where he came under 
the influence and instruction of William Cranch Bond, the 
first director of that famous observatory. George P. Bond 
and Alsaph Hall were then assistants to the director and the 
great Simon Newcomb was just beginning his mathematical 
career. 

The amount of work accomplished by Pritchett during 
this school year is little short of amazing. He not only learned 
the adjustment and use of instruments, but also the more 
difficult mathematical and theoretical phases of the subject. 
He pursued also courses in physics and higher mathematics, 
although his previous formal college preparation had ended 
with geometry and algebra.® 

After returning to Fayette, Professor Pritchett resumed 
his teaching until the Civil war disrupted the organization of 
Central college. Not long after the close of this conflict, the 
Reverend James Swinney became interested in building a 
school in Glasgow.? He secured the services of Pritchett as 
organizer and head of the new institution. The school, which 
was called Pritchett School Institute, was opened in Sep- 
tember 1866. 

After a few years, Pritchett attempted to secure an ob- 
servatory for the Institute.* An 8-inch equatorial was ordered 
from Alvan Clark and sons, and the material for a suitable 


‘Memorabilia of Carr W. Pritchett, p. 19. (In manuscript form, a copy 
of which is in the vault at Central college.) 

5Notes and manuscripts left in the library of the Morrison observatory, 
Fayette, Missouri. 

® Memorabilia, p. 11. 
7History of Central College, p. 57. 
8 Memorabilia, p. 38 and 39. 
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building partially secured but financial reverses doomed the 
enterprise to failure, although the Clarks had completed the 
objective. This disappointment seemed to settle forever the 
possibility of an observatory at Glasgow. 


But a few years later, in the early fall of 1874, there 
appeared in the northwest sky an object of exceptional splen- 
dor, known as Coggias Comet.® This brilliant display aroused 
anew the desire for an observatory. Pritchett had expressed 
this desire in the presence of Swinney’s niece, Miss Berenice 
Morrison. Upon a direct request from him, she indicated her 
willingness to assist in such an enterprise. Pritchett lost no 
time in drawing up plans which he presented to Miss Morri- 
son through her legal guardian and uncle, Swinney. A prompt 
response indicated a gift of $100,000 to build, equip, and 
endow an observatory, but $50,000 of this was diverted tem- 
porarily from its original purpose to the endowment of Pritch- 
ett School Institute.!° 


Early in the spring of 1875, two and one-half acres of 
ground about one mile east of Glasgow were chosen as the ob- 
servatory site and donated by John E. Lewis and H. Clay 
Cockerill. A few months later an equatorial telescope was 
ordered from Alvan Clark and sons. Its objective was to meas- 
ure 1214 inches with a 17-foot focus. A contract was also made 
with Troughton and Simms, London, for a meridian circle 
having a 6-inch lens and a 77-inch focal length. Two 414-inch 
collimating telescopes were also provided. A sidereal clock was 
secured from Charles Frodsham, London, and a chronograph 
from Alvan Clark and sons. These instruments were mounted, 
under the direction of the Clarks, in a building well suited for 
their protection. The piers were solidly built of brick laid 
with a generous amount of concrete. The dome, shutters, 
and their means of motion were a duplication of those at the 
Harvard college observatory. Besides these major instru- 
ments there were soon added a 4-inch portable refractor, the 
Negus Chronometer, a filar micrometer, and various other 
accessories necessary to accurate astronomical work." 


*Tbid. 

107 bid. 

Upritchett, Carr W., Publications of the Morrison Observatory, Vol. \, 
p. 2. (No second volume was published.) 
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Observations began at the observatory in 1876, but pro- 


ceeded with difficulty until all the instruments had been , 
mounted and their errors computed. The determination of ! 


the latitude and longitude of the Meridian Circle soon claimed 
the attention of Pritchett. A long series of observations 
was necessary for this purpose. 

Associated with Professor Pritchett in this work were 
his two sons, Carr W. Pritchett, Jr., who subsequently became 
an expert mining engineer, and the late Henry S. Pritchett, 
best known for his distinguished services with the U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. 

After the exact astronomical position of the observatory 
had been established, Professor Pritchett began a long series 
of measurements on double stars and various members of the 
solar system. Many of these results were published in 
American and foreign astronomical journals.” 

Of outstanding interest was the work done on the “Great 
Red Spot” on Jupiter, which came under observation in 
July 1878. Its nature and dimensions were first investigated 
at the Morrison observatory in 1879-1880," a paper on the 
subject being read by Henry S. Pritchett at the Boston meet- 
ing of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science in August 1880. Meterological observations were 
also made at the observatory beginning October 1, 1877, pri- 
marily for the purpose of studying the climate in central 
Missouri.® 

During the early years of the Morrison observatory, 
there was no uniform system of time. Every large city had 
its own local time, which generally extended to adjacent rural 
communities; on the other hand, each railroad created its own 
system so trains could be scheduled with safety. Most com- 
munities had two kinds of time, ‘“‘sun time’ and “railroad 
time.” 


12 Publications of the Morrison Observatory, p. 109. 

13Publications of the Morrison Observatory, p. 78; Young, Charles A., General 
Astronomy, p. 352. 
4 Publications of the Morrison Observatory, p. 78. 
Tbid., p. 79. 
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Beginning June 3, 1880, the Morrison observatory sent 
daily time signals to Kansas City for several years."° The 
people became so interested in correct time that a time-ball 
was mounted on the building now occupied by Emery, Bird, 
Thayer. This is said to be the first time-ball service west of 
the Mississippi.'7 The same service was extended to St. Louis 
where the time-ball was placed on the Jaccard building at the 
corner of Fifth and Olive streets. The value of these time 
signals was at once recognized by the Chicago and Alton rail- 
road and put into effect on that line shortly after June 1880. 
Time difficulties vanished on November 18, 1883, when the 
United States and Canada agreed upon our present system of 
Standard time." 

In 1882, Professor Pritchett moved his residence from 
Glasgow to the grounds of the observatory, adding to the 
convenience of his work which had now shifted almost com- 
pletely from teaching to full time research. The reputation 
of the Morrison observatory and its director soon extended 
throughout the astronomical world. In recognition of his 
scientific and educational achievements, Central college con- 
ferred a LL.D. degree upon Professor Pritchett in June 1885.!9 
Among other honors, the 1905 catalog of the college listed 
him as a Fellow of the Royal Astronomical society. 

Lack of sufficient endowment finally reduced the effi- 
ciency of the observatory and forced a decline in its activities. 
Furthermore, the two sons were called to other fields of work 
offering better opportunities for advancement. Doctor Pritch- 
ett carried on his observations until old age and ill health 
forced him to retire in 1905.2° He moved to Independence, 
Missouri, where he died five years later. 

Doctor Herbert R. Morgan?! a very capable astronomer, 
followed Pritchett as director of the observatory. He re- 
mained fifteen months, teaching in Pritchett college and 
carrying out a creditable program of observations. His re- 


Ibid., pp. 61-64. 

17 Tbid. 

18Popular Astronomy, April 1942, p. 204 
19 History of Central College, p. 216. 
20Tbid., p. 178. 

21Report of the Director of the Morrison Observatory, December 31, 1906. 
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sults were published in astronomical journals and recorded in 
a printed report to the trustees of Pritchett college upon his 
retirement. At the present time, Doctor Morgan is a mem- 
ber of the Astronomical council of the United States Naval 
observatory. 

The legal and financial aspects of the observatory began 
to overshadow the scientific consideration. The original con- 
ditions imposed by Miss Morrison did not include a charter 
at the time of the endowment.” The fund was placed in the 
hands of the trustees of Pritchett School Institute but not as 
trustees of the latter corporation.“ A sharp distinction was 
made between the powers of the trustees of the corporation 
(Pritchett School Institute) and the same men as the trustees 
(managers) of the observatory. It seems evident that Miss 
Morrison wished to preserve the independence of the observa- 
tory from the school. This was emphasized in 1880 when an 
attempt was made to unite the Pritchett school with Lewis 
college.24 This move was resisted and defeated by Miss Mor- 
rison, probably on the ground that such a union might destroy 
the identity of a gift she had made to the endowment of 
Pritchett college,» which gift was originally intended for the 
Morrison observatory. To provide against the diversion of 
this endowment to channels unapproved by the donor, Miss 
Morrison included in a Declaration of Trust, May 18, 1881, 
a provision that her $50,000 be added to the endowment of 
the Morrison observatory should the school ever cease to 
function.” 

After 1906 the observatory began to be neglected, possi- 
bly because the available endowment was not sufficient to 
employ competent directors and to add modern equipment. 
The Pritchett college itself faced increased financial difficul- 
ties and finally closed its doors in 1922. 

According to Miss Morrison’s Declaration of Trust, this 
automatically released the $50,000 endowment of the college 








Howard County Record of Deeds, Book 50: ‘Declaration of Trust," 
pp. 444-450. 

23Tbid. 

24 Memorabilia, p. 40. 
2 Tbid. 
% History of Central College, p. 178. 
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and added it to the endowment of the Morrison observatory. 
But the trustees having charge of these endowments failed 
to revive the work of the observatory,” thinking it best, 
perhaps, to use the interest on the $76,0007* in promoting the 
work of the Glasgow public schools. 


Without the care of an experienced scientist, it was not 
surprising that the building and delicate instruments of the 
observatory should suffer neglect and abuse. This was the 
case in 1926, when the State was asked to transfer the ob- 
servatory and its endowment to Central college at Fayette. 
After certain legal proceedings the court issued a decree 
based on the “Declaration of Trust” made in 1881. This 
decree favored the request of Central college, but required 
certain immediate expenditures to restore the building and 
instruments to a usable condition. It was also indicated 
that the observatory could be moved to Fayette by the action 
of a court having competent jurisdiction. The proposed im- 
provements were made and a well-trained astronomer, Doctor 
Arthur S. Fairley, a recent graduate of Princeton, was em- 
ployed. He was followed in 1928 by Robert R. Fleet, who 
had come to Central college as head of the departments of 
mathematics and astronomy. 


For eight years the observatory served as an astronomical 
laboratory, but its great distance from Fayette made its full 
use impossible. In 1934, an effort was made to move the 
observatory to Fayette. A gift of $17,000 was made by the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, and 
was supplemented by liberal donations by Doctor and Mrs. 
Sanford P. Cresap of Nebraska City, Nebraska and other 
friends of Central college. The success of the enterpise was 
due principally to the late Doctor Henry Smith Pritchett, 
whose devotion to the memory of his father welcomed the 
restoration of the Morrison observatory. 


27 History of Central College, p. 178. 

28In 1922, when Pritchett college closed, the Morrison observatory had a 
working endowment of $26,000. This was, in most part, what was left of 
the $50,000 given directly to the observatory after deducting building and 
equipment expenses. However there are indications that small sums were 


contributed to the running expenses and, possibly, to the endowment from 
time to time.—Ed. 
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A new site of seven acres a few blocks west of the Central 
college campus was chosen upon which to erect the new build- 
ing. The solid brick structure was completed in 1935. All of 
the instruments at Glasgow were dismantled, cleaned, re- 
paired, and remounted on solid concrete piers. The old dome 
was used after being modernized and provided with a shutter 
easily manipulated. The meridian circle was housed in a 
spacious room where the collimating telescopes, sidereal clock 
and Clark chronograph found convenient settings. A library 
of astronomical literature, accumulated by Doctor Pritchett, 
was placed in a large lecture room on the first floor, south of 
the main entrance. Above the latter and adjacent to the 
dome-room an observation deck was constructed where con- 
venient mountings for two 4-inch refractors were provided. 
Joining this building on the south is the home of the director. 

The dedication occurred on June 1, 1936. The principal 
address on that occasion was given by Doctor Harlow Shapley, 
the present director of the Harvard college observatory. It 
is a matter of regret that neither Doctor Henry S. Pritchett 
nor Mrs. Berenice Morrison-Fuller of St. Louis were able to 
attend the exercises and inspect the buildings. The observa- 
tory is now used principally for teaching astronomy. Its very 
presence near the campus of Central college has stimulated a 
growing interest in the subject. 

The American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac has 
always contained a list of the important observatories of the 
world. For the year 1880 only six observatories in the United 
States west of Washington, D. C. are mentioned—none west 
of Chicago.2® This number was increased in 1881 to nine— 
two west of the Mississippi river, one at Glasgow and one at 
Ogden, Utah.*® The Ogden observatory was listed for quite 
a number of years and finally dropped from the Almanac. 
The Morrison observatory was the first permanently estab- 
lished important observatory west of Chicago. 

When an observatory is built and its instruments mounted, 
the first important work is to determine the position of the 
observatory in latitude and longitude. These determinations 


29 4merican Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac, 1880, pp. 486-487. 
*Tbid., 1881, p. 481. 
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must be accurately made through a long series of observations 
and time comparisons. This accounts in part for the fact 
that the Morrison observatory was not listed in the Almanac 
until five years after its completion. Furthermore, the ma- 
terial for the Nautical Almanac is prepared some time before 
publication. The accumulation of the necessary data had 
not progressed sufficiently at Glasgow to give this observa- 
tory a place in the Almanac before 1881. 

The investigations of the Morrison observatory were highly 
regarded by the astronomical world;*! many American and 
foreign journals published works of the Morrison observatory. 
Besides contributions to scientific publications, less technical 
papers appeared in the Kansas City and St. Louis daily news- 
papers. 

In addition to the contributions that the Morrison ob- 
servatory made to astronomical knowledge, it furthered the 
interest of Missourians in scientific work by its presence in 
Missouri. The articles published in the newspapers gave in- 
formation especially prepared for the non-technical reader. 
These articles also brought the whole subject of astronomy 
to their attention. Missouri received other benefits in the 
weather and time-ball services that the observatory provided. 
Probably the biggest contribution of the observatroy is the 
training that many students have received within its doors. 
Not only the ones that continued their study of astronomy 
but also the ones that were merely exposed to it in a general 
course have been aided by the scientific knowledge and dis- 
cipline experienced there. 


2 4merican Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac, p. 481. 
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EARLY LEADERS IN LIVESTOCK IMPROVE- 
MENT IN MISSOURI 


BY GEORGE F. LEMMER! 


In Missouri the beginnings of the movement for agricul- 
tural improvement are evidenced by the position of a few 
men. These few men did not confine their leadership to 
agriculture alone but were leaders in community affairs as 
well. Several of the most active were also lawyers, political 
leaders, doctors, and promoters of educational institutions. 

That the early movement was confined to a few well- 
to-do and otherwise outstanding men was not peculiar to 
Missouri; it was typical of sections with a new, unspecialized 
economy like that of Missouri before the Civil war. Though 
outstanding in some profession, most men owned land and 
farmed. For experiments capital was needed and, before the 
general development of commercial farming, only those that 
had capital other than their land had the means with which 
to carry on experimental work. 

It was also characteristic of the general trend that early 
improvements were centered around livestock breeding rather 
than soil conservation or grain farming. In all pioneer farm- 
ing of the United States, the conservation of soil had to take 
a back seat because land was so abundant and labor so dear 
that it was unprofitable to fertilize and to rotate crops. The 
cheapest factor in production is always the one that is ex- 
ploited; land was the cheapest factor in agricultural produc- 
tion. 

Although they usually excelled in other types of farming 
as well, most of the early leaders were best known for their 
fine livestock. The many close contacts with Kentucky, the 
best horse and cattle state in the Union in that period, greatly 
stimulated the interest of Missourians in good livestock. 


IlggoRGE F. LEMMER, a native of Cass county, Missouri, is a graduate 
student at the University of Missouri. He received the degree of bachelor 
of science in education from the Central Missouri State Teachers college in 
1938 and an M.A. from Missouri university in 1941. This article was taken 


from his master's thesis, Agricultural Improvement in Missouri: 1830 to the 
Civil War. 
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Many Missourians migrated from Kentucky bringing stock 
with them. Their interest was increased by family ties with 
the older state. 


Reliable reports on the first importations of improved 
cattle into the State are very scarce. Most of what exists 
can be found only in local newspapers. 

By 1834, there are evidences that importation from Ken- 
tucky was well started. In that year, the Missouri Intelli- 
gencer reported that a Kentuckian named Curd had settled 
in Missouri on the Mississippi and brought with him some 
fine English cattle. A son of James Garrard, one of the lead- 
ing livestock breeders of Bourbon county, Kentucky, also 
came to Missouri about 1834 and undoubtedly brought some 
Durham with him. By that year, Judge Samuel Curtright 
of Monroe county and Anthony W. Rollins of Boone county 


already had good stocks of English cattle—Durhams or 
Shorthorns. 


Rollins had been importing fine cattle from Kentucky 
for several years and had many of the half-breed descendents 
of the Durham (Shorthorn) cattle he had purchased from 
James Garrard. Six of his bull calves were for sale in 1834.? 


If newspaper reports are at all reliable, a considerable 
number of ‘‘blooded’”’ cattle were in Missouri before 1840. 
John Garnett of Cooper county and George Tompkins of 
Cole county advertised Durham cows and calves for sale in 
1840.4 Moses A. Ferris of Pettis county held a public sale 
in 1840 at which several full-blooded and mixed Durham and 
Patton cattle were sold. Among them was a four-year-old 
Durham bull, Exception, which had proven a fine breeder. 
William Lewis, who lived ten miles west of Jonesborough, 
Saline county, advertised a fine two-year-old Durham for sale 
in 1839.4 Ferris said that authentic pedigrees would be fur- 
nished to all purchasers of blooded stock.® 


2Missouri Intelligencer (Columbia), June 28, 1834. The reader should 
keep in mind that Teeswater, Miller, and Durhams were all early breeds of 
the modern Shorthorns. 

3 Western Emigrant (Boonville), March 19, 1840; Jeffersonian Republican 
(Jefferson City), August 15, 1840. 

‘Ibid., August 22, 1839. 

5’ Missouri Register (Boonville), September 24, 1840. 
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Not a great deal is known about these early livestock 
breeders, with the exception of Rollins, Tompkins, and Na- 
thaniel Leonard, nor is much definite information available 
about their cattle. Some of the animals had pedigrees while 
others evidently did not. In the earlier days crossing with 
the common stock seems to have been prevalent. After 
1852, however, there seems to have been a tendency to build 
up purebred herds. 

Tompkins advertised half-breed Durhams almost con- 
tinuously from 1838 to 1840. Tompkins lived in Cole county 
near Jefferson city most of his life. He was judge of the 
Supreme Court of Missouri from 1824 to 1845, when he was 
retired on account of age. After 1845 he moved to his farm 
and orchard west of Jefferson City, where he died in 1846.° 
All of the information about Tompkins’ cattle is contained in 
advertisements in the Jeffersonian Republican. He had sev- 
eral half and three-quarter blood bulls for sale and seems to 
have made an attempt to interest local farmers in acquiring 
them, thus raising the general quality of stock in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Dr. Rollins who moved to Boone county in 1830 became 
a pioneer in all kinds of agricultural improvement. He was 
born and passed the early years of his life in Westmoreland 
county, Pennsylvania, there attending Jefferson college. He 
later moved to Kentucky where he taught school, attended 
Transylvania university medical school, and became one of the 
most successful physicians in the state. When his health 
began to fail in 1830, he came to Boone county and spent the 
rest of his life farming and breeding various classes of im- 
proved farm animals. He was one of the first Missourians 
to make importations from Kentucky of Shorthorn cattle, 
horses, jacks, and sheep. He was also one of the first to in- 
troduce improved implements into agricyltural practice. 
Rollins’ Teeswater bull, Duroc, was one of the first purebred 
bulls in the State and was exhibited at the first Boone county 
fair in 1835.7. A Whig in politics, he was a personal friend of 

®Jeffersonian Republican, July 21, 1838-August 15, 1840; Ford, James E., 
History of Jefferson City and Cole County, (1939), p. 5. 


7Ashton, John, History of Shorthorns in Missouri Prior to the Civil War, 
pp. 50-51; History of Boone County, Missouri, (1882), p. 938. 
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Henry Clay. Being a wealthy man and greatly interested in 
education, he contributed generously toward the State uni- 
versity and education in general. Dr. Rollins died on Octo- 
ber 9, 1845.8 

Dr. Rollins’ two sons, James S. and John W., were also 
prominent men in agricultural development. Both bred 
Shorthorn cattle and mules extensively. James S. Rollins 
was also a lawyer, a politician, and a noted advocate of the 
University of Missouri. Although defeated for governor in 
1848 and 1857, he was elected to the national House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1860. Both during and after the Civil war, he 
had a strong influence on political affairs in Missouri. John 
devoted his time to farming and livestock breeding, raising 
Shorthorns and mules on a large scale.° In 1860 John 
offered to show seventy-five yearling mules and seventy-five 
calves from his bull, White Eagle, against all comers. Show- 
ing his ‘‘Kentucky sporting blood,”’ he offered to wager $1500 
on the outcome." 

Among the most active of Missouri’s breeders, the one 
that did the most to popularize selective breeding of Shorthorn 
cattle, was Theoderick Jenkins of Boone county. Jenkins 
seems to have been interested in no vocation other than farm- 
ing and livestock breeding. He did more than any other man 
in the early period to advertise the superiority of Shorthorns, 
taking his stock to all the neighboring fairs and even to St. 
Louis, winning prizes wherever he went. 

Jenkins moved to Boone county from Kentucky in 1835. 
In 1856 he moved to Monroe county where he died in 1872.” 
The first year he lived in Boone county, he acted as judge at 
the county livestock show and, although the evidence is not 
conclusive, seems to have entered stock in the show and won 
several premiums. His bull, Tom Jones, took first premium 
from A. W. Rollins’ famous animal, Duroc." In 1841 Jenkins 
advertised an imported bull, Dimples, to serve cows at his 





8Ibid. 

*Ashton, History of Shorthorns, p. 52. 

Ashton, History of Shorthorns, p. 52-53. 

1 Missouri Statesman (Columbia), July 13, 1860; Ashton, History of Short- 
horns, p. 52. 

Ashton, History of Shorthorns, p. 53. 

7bid.; Missouri Intelligencer, October 24, 1835. 
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farm, six miles north of Columbia. Dimples was a beautiful 
roan, with great symmetry of form, and supposedly combining 
more weight, height, and length than any other bull in Mis- 
souri.'* 

For ten years after 1841 there was a pronounced slump 
in agricultural activity. Little more was heard of Jenkins 
until 1852. On December 10, 1852, Switzler of the Statesman 
reported that Jenkins and John Machir had just bought the 
premium bull calf from the state fair at Lexington, Kentucky. 
This calf, which Jenkins first named General Wool, was ten 
months old, a full-blooded Durham, and spotlessly white." 
He did not reach Missouri until the spring of 1853 when his 
services were offered to cattle breeders at $10 for the season. 
By that time his name had been changed to the Duke of 
Orleans. The calf, bred by one of the best known cattle 
breeders of Kentucky, James Matson, equalled in quality any 
bull in that state."° For the next three years Jenkins showed 
the Duke at most of the fairs in central Missouri, where he 
almost always took the premium. Jenkins continued to im- 
port fine cattle as long as he lived in Boone county, importing 
in 1854 with John H. Fields thirteen head of thoroughbred 
(now purebred) Durhams from among the best herds in 
Kentucky.!” 

During the summer and fall of 1853, a great controversy 
was waged between Jenkins and Thomas Barker of Monroe 
county over whose was the best steer—Jenkins’ Big Whitey 
or Barker’s famous black.'* Challenges were thrown back 
and forth—the Missouri Statesman supporting Jenkins’ 
claim, the Paris Mercury taking Barker’s side. Before the 
county fairs were held, several newspapers in the State had 
become interested in the dispute and demanded a decision. 
Those concerned finally decided that Jenkins should pick 
three steers from Boone county, Barker three from Monroe, 
and they should meet at the county fair in Columbia. The 
winning lot was to receive a premium of two $50 silver pitchers. 


“Columbia Patriot (Columbia), April 24, 1852. 
6 Missouri Statesman, December 10, 1852. 
’Tbid., May 6, 1853. 

\Tbid., May 5 and 19, 1854. 

187 bid., September 2, 1853. 
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The prize was to be awarded to the lot of animals that would 
command the largest amount of money on the market at 
St. Louis. 

Thus the dispute between the two cattle breeders became 
an affair between counties. The Boone county steers were 
judged winners. Jenkins’ Big Whitey topped the group in 
weight at 2800 pounds.’® Although not definitely decided, 
it was generally agreed among the judges that Big Whitey 
was the best steer of the lot. After winning the premium at 
most of the local fairs, Big Whitey was sold to Samuel Dyer 
of Fulton who took him to St. Louis where the steer attracted 
so much attention Dyer rented him out for thirty days at $10 
a day for exhibition purposes.?° 

This is only one example of the interest Jenkins aroused 
in the State while exhibiting his cattle; in addition to raising 
fine stock, he put on a good show which attracted public atten- 
tion and created interest in better stock. He frequently sold 
members of his herd to other farmers and livestock breeders 
in Missouri, scattering his superior stock over the State.” 

In 1855 Jenkins was influential in creating the Central 
Missouri Stock Importing company which the legislature 
incorporated on December 13 of that year. This company 
was organized by a group of leading farmers from Boone, 
Cooper, Callaway, Monroe, Saline, Audrain, and Cole coun- 
ties for the purpose of buying and importing cattle, hogs, 
sheep, horses, mules, jacks, and jennets into the State. Though 
the legislature granted a ten-year charter, the company was 
probably not active that long. The records do not reveal 
the extent or value of this company, but it was organized 
and held several meetings.2* Companies of this nature in 
Kentucky and Ohio were the most important agencies in im- 
proving the quality of livestock in the western country. 

An examination of the records reveals clearly that Theo- 
derick Jenkins was one of the most interesting and probably 
the most influential of the agricultural leaders in Missouri 


19 Missouri Statesman, October 7, 1853; Ashton, History of Shorthorns, p. 40. 
20 Missouri Statesman, December 2, 1853. 

217bid., November 17, 1854. 

227bid., January 18, 1856. 

*37bid., and following. 
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during the ante-bellum period. He aroused interest in live- 
stock improvement, was the dominant figure in the stock 
importing company, and above all, furnished a place where 
other farmers could get good stock. 

Henry Larimore and Thomas C. Anderson were the im- 
portant leaders of Callaway county among the farmers. 
Larimore was often called the ‘‘Cattle King of Central Mis- 
souri’’ and must have been for Callaway what Jenkins was for 
Boone.% One writer has called Larimore one of the world’s 
best known Shorthorn breeders. He was the first of the 
Missouri breeders to register his stock in the Shorthorn herd 
book. John O’Gaunt, his bull, which he brought from Ken- 
tucky in 1854, ranked with the best in the State at that time, 
beating Jenkins’ Duke of Orleans at a fair in St. Louis. 
Thomas Anderson was a breeder of much prominence in the 
early days, not only of cattle, but of mules and sheep also.?? 

Nathaniel Leonard of Cooper county was one of the out- 
standing leaders in the improvement of cattle in Missouri. 
He moved to Cooper county from Vermont in 1825. Leonard 
married Margaret Hutchinson, former Kentuckian, whose 
family probably encouraged him to invest in cattle.2* In 
1838 from his Missouri farm, which he named Ravenswood, 
Leonard began corresponding with his brother, Benjamin, of 
Chillicothe, Ohio, the center of one of the most noted live- 
stock breeding districts of that time. Benjamin, as Na- 
thaniel’s agent, bought several purebred Shorthorns and 
shipped them to Ravenswood under the care of an English 
herdsman. Leonard and his brother-in-law, James S. Hutchin- 
son, were partners for a while, consistently winning prizes 
on their cattle at the local fairs. Recognized as two of the 
most prominent farmers in Missouri after the partnership was 
dissolved, they both continued to raise fine cattle.?® 

Among the best of Missouri’s early Shorthorn cattle were 
Leonard’s white bull, Comet Star, and his red cow, Queen, 

% Ashton, History of Shorthorns, p. 79. 


%Past and Present of Nodaway County, (1910), Vol. I, p. 575. 


%Ashton, History of Shorthorns, p. 82; Missouri Statesman, December 22, 
1854. 


27Ashton, History of Shorthorns, p. 83. 
*87bid., p. 14. 
2®ashton, History of Shorthorns, p. 83. 
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whose original pedigrees were found among the old papers of 
Ravenswood farm. These pedigrees were issued on May 21, 
1839, and signed by George Renick, Ohio’s leading importer 
of fine cattle.*° Leonard paid $600 for Comet Star and $500 
for Queen, the two ancestors of the great Ravenswood herd 
from which some of the highest priced cattle in the world 
have been sold.*! 

Next to Leonard, Hutchinson and Sterrett S. Barr were 
the outstanding breeders in Cooper county. Hutchinson was a 
regular importer of fine cattle.** He won premiums at the 
county fairs; his two Durham bulls, Accomodation and Prince, 
were among the finest in the country.” Little is known of 
Barr other than his activities as a farmer and stockman. 
He won premiums at the earliest fairs of Cooper county in 
1839 and was a prominent breeder of both cattle and horses.™ 


One of the strangest and most interesting accounts of 
Missouri’s early ventures in livestock importation was re- 
corded in the Western Emigrant of January 31, 1839. Accord- 
ing to the report, Barr had just received a stock of very fine 
foreign horses. Four Arabian mares were selected for him 
in Syria by Lewis Cass, United States ambassador to Russia, 
and Commodore Eliot of the United States navy. These 
horses were supposed to be of the best stock of that country. 
They were brought into the United States at Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, in the United States ship, Constitution, and sent to 
Barr during the winter season, arriving in almost perfect 
condition. A yearling bay horse colt accompanied the mares. 
In addition, a beautiful black Andalusian mare, in foal to a 
horse of the same breed, was procured in Spain and sent 
along with the others. The writer of the report was of the 
opinion that when these mares were crossed with Moscow, 
Barr’s horse, Cooper county would have as well-bred horses 
as any county in the Union.® 


*Tbid., p. 15 ff. 

3} Williams, Walter and Shoemaker, Floyd C., Missouri; Mother of the West, 
(1930), Vol. IIT, p. 184. 

2 Western Emigrant, July 18, 1839; Missouri Statesman, July 1, 1853. 

Ashton, History of Shorthorns, p. 74. 

*“Tbid., p. 73. 

% Western Emigrant, January 31, 1839. 
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Other prominent stock breeders in Cooper county were 
John Clark, the Walker brothers, and Charles McCormick. 
A writer in October 1854 reported that although Cooper 
county stood high in stock raising, she had not yet equalled 
Boone county in the raising of good cattle. After 1852 news- 
paper editors mention so many names of farmers and live- 
stock breeders that the breeding of improved livestock must 
have become rather extensive before the war. 

Farmers who raised good hogs did not attract as much 
attention as the horse, mule, and cattle raisers although the 
improvement of hogs was probably more widespread than 
that of any other kind of livestock. Leaders in hog breed- 
ing were Edwin M. Parker of Nashville, Boone county, John 
Nichols of Marion county, John D. Forman of Ralls county, 
and the politically famous Claiborne F. Jackson of Howard.*” 

Emphasis on agricultural improvement came later in 
western Missouri than it did in the central and eastern parts; 
the leaders in the ‘Upper Country,” as it was called, already 
had an example before them. Several of the early leaders in 
advancement were sheep breeders, the farmers there having 
more interest in sheep than in most regions of the State. 
The Liberty Tribune reported, in 1847, that A. H. F. Payne, a 
resident of Clay county, had returned from Virginia bringing 
with him seven hundred fine Saxony sheep. Among these 
were 150 bucks which were for sale. Payne was a minister 
and farmer who, later moving to Clinton county, was killed in 
one of the violent commotions in western Missouri during the 
Civil war. The Tribune urged farmers to buy some of Payne’s 
bucks and improve their herds.** John and Henry Foley of 
Clay county were conspicuous leaders in the raising of good 
hogs and sheep. G. W. Breckenridge of Andrew county was 
an influential sheep breeder. 

After the revival of interest in agricultural improvement 
about 1852, a great deal of information concerning the leaders 
in northwestern and western Missouri appeared in the local 
newspapers. The outstanding breeders of good cattle there 

* Boonville Weekly Observer (Boonville), October 14, 1854. 


37 Missouri Statesman, July 2, 1842, and January 4, 1850. 


%ZLiberty Tribune (Liberty), August 21, 1847; History of Clinton County, 
(1881), Part I, p. 353. 
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were S. W. Long of Buchanan county, J. C. Collins, T. J. 
McClelland, and William B. Arnold of Clay county, and 
Stephen Duncan of Clinton county. In 1857 Long left 
Missouri for California taking several of his best cattle with 
him. $ 

Duncan’s famous bull, D’Otley, which had been bred in 
Bourbon county, Kentucky, was judged the best bull at the 
northwest Missouri district fair in 1859; western newspapers 
reported that he won more than $250 in premiums in north- 
west Missouri during the autumn season that year. Duncan 
was a former resident of Clay county and was one of the oldest 
settlers of that district. He was born in Kentucky in 1797.*° 
Arnold, born in 1833 in Clay county, managed a stock farm 
there later, and probably had the best cattle in the Upper 
Country by 1860.‘ 


In 1857, as well as at the present time, Missouri laid 
claim to the best mules in the United States if not in the whole 
world. At the present time, Ed. Frazier of Cass county prob- 
ably raises the best mules in the United States; in 1857 James 
H. Adams of Clay county held that distinction. 


Adams offered to wager $1000 that he could show six 
mules at the second St. Louis fair in 1857 that would be 
judged better than any six of the same class in the United 
States." No one accepted his challenge, but he entered his 
mules at the fair anyhow and won ten premiums totaling 
$250. The writers in the St. Louis Republican considered 
his mules the best that had ever been shown in St. Louis 
and also believed that they surpassed anything shown at the 
national fair in Louisville that year.* 


No way exists to estimate accurately the influence of 
these early leaders in agricultural improvement, but by 1860, 
good cattle, hogs, sheep, horses, and mules were widely 
scattered over the State, and Missouri’s livestock compared 


®%Liberty Tribune, March 6, 29, August 21, 1857, and December 16, 1859; 
Johnson, C.P. and McGlumphy, W.H.S., History of Clinton and Caldwell 
Counties, (1923), pp. 751, 785. 

‘Liberty Tribune, March 2, 1860; History of Clay and Platte Counties, 
p. 458. 

“lLiberty Tribune, September 11, 1857. 

“7bid., October 9, 1857. 
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favorably with any in the country. Such leaders as Leonard, 
Jenkins, and Larimore did much to popularize improved stock, 
and with the increased evidence that good stock was more 
profitable than scrubs, many farmers turned their attention to 
improvement. Missouri should feel as much indebted to her 
agricultural leaders as she does to her leaders in government, 
education, or industry. 
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MISSOURI AND THE WAR 


BY BERTHA GRUBER! 


Twenty-five years ago a series of articles, “‘Missouri and 
the War’’ by Floyd C. Shoemaker, appeared in five issues of 
the Missouri Historical Review. The war ended then but 
Missouri did not forget her heroes and leaders who fought 
in that first World War. First was John J. Pershing, a native 
of Linn county, Missouri, who was made commanding general 
of the American expeditionary forces. General Pershing led 
the first expeditionary force of American troops which landed 
in Havre, France. The legal work of that expedition and all 
legal matters connected with the army and with the operation 
of the new selective service draft law were under the direction 
of another Missourian, Brigadier General Enoch H. Crowder 
of Grundy county. George Creel, a native of Lafayette 
county, headed the newly created national committee on in- 
formation and publicity. Down the list of outstanding leaders 
and heroes were Commander Joseph K. Taussig, the Honor- 
able Carl Vrooman, the Honorable David E. Houston, the 
Honorable David R. Francis, and many others. 

Now Missourians are helping fight another World war, 
and we have new leaders and new records to point to with 
pride and new heroes to acclaim. This first article in the 
second series, ‘Missouri and the War,” is a record of what 
Missouri and Missourians are doing and have done in their 
fight to win the battle for the Allied nations. It is a record of 
leaders and heroes, of civilians, and of men and women in 
the service of their country. 


MISSOURI HEROES: IN WAR WORK AND IN THE FIGHT 


In January 1942 the most important position in the 
country’s war program was turned over to a Missourian, 
Donald Marr Nelson, a native of Hannibal. President 
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Roosevelt created a one-man control over the nation’s war 
production effort after several months of pressure to appoint a 
single chief. Nelson had come into the defense program as 
its purchasing agent several months before and step by step 
went into more responsible positions. His duties as director 
of the priorities division of the OPM were abandoned January 
13, and he entered into his new position, similar to the one 
held by Bernard M. Baruch in this country in the first World 
war. 

As chief of our nation’s gigantic program Nelson has 
serious war problems confronting him such as no other man 
in our country faces. Because of the ability he showed, he 
was made supreme director of policies which concern every 
man, woman, and child in the United States. His authority 
comes under only that of the President and the heads of the 
armed forces. 

Nelson was given an honorary degree by the University of 
Missouri, his alma mater, June 9, 1942 and delivered the 
address at the graduation exercises at Columbia, Missouri. 





A Missourian is in charge of America’s Burma road, the 
great Alaskan highway to our last frontier. Brigadier General 
William Morris Hoge commands the army engineers building 
the highway over which soldiers and equipment will go to 
help win the battles in those northern lands. Hoge, a former 
resident of Boonville, Missouri, won the distinguished service 
cross in the first World war by leading a long ammunition 
caravan across a pontoon bridge over the Meuse river under 
heavy fire. On his Alaskan job, which, according to the 
Reader’s Digest, August 1942, might rival the Lewis and 
Clark expedition and the Pacific railroad surveys, he has 
slashed red tape on all sides and hopes to complete the work 
in less than the one year assigned to it. 





After his promotion to wear army wings, George A. 
Whiteman, young second lieutenant from Sedalia, Missouri, 
sent a photograph of himself in a plane with three expressive 
words scrawled across the corner: ‘Lucky, lucky me!”’ 
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A brief message sent by the war department was de- 
livered to the young pilot’s mother at midnight December 7, 
1941. The telegram read: ‘Second Lieutenant George A. 
Whiteman killed in action this date. Further information 
will reach you from war department, Washington. Sincere 
sympathy... .’’? George A. Whiteman is believed to be 
the first Missourian to lose his life after Japan opened war 
on the United States December 7, 1941. Whiteman, 21 
years old, was the oldest of ten children of Mr. and Mrs. 
John C. Whiteman, 623 West Twenty-fourth street, Sedalia. 
The young Sedalian was killed in action presumably by a 
Japanese bomb. 





Since December 7, Missourians from all parts of the 
state have risked their lives or have given them in the service 
of their country. War does produce heroes and reveal the 
courage, the stamina, and ability of men and women in 
taking care of the tasks before them. Missouri has given men 
to all branches of the service. 


Two Missourians, one born in St. Louis and the other 
an adopted son by virtue of ten years’ residence in St. Louis, 
are two of the war’s most universally acclaimed heroes. The 
first is Lieutenant Commander Edward H. O’Hare, who shot 
down five Japanese planes and severely damaged a sixth in 
one naval engagement, a remarkable record in individual air 
battling. The second is Brigadier General James H. Doolittle 
who led the American flyers who bombed Tokyo. 


Lieutenant Commander O’Hare received the Congressional 
medal of honor from President Roosevelt April 21. Public 
ceremonies and military parades were held in O’Hare'’s 
honor in St. Louis April 25. As a personal representative of 
Secretary Frank Knox, O’Hare presented to St. Louis the 
‘“E” pennant as a reward for the success of the Navy relief 
campaign in that city. Si. Louis was the first large city to 
“go over the top.” Its $89,000 quota was 20 per cent over- 
subscribed. 


2Sedalia Democrat, December 8, 1941. 
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James H. Doolittle, who also received the Congressional 
medal of honor from President Roosevelt, is a native of 
Alameda, California but spent ten years in St. Louis from 
1930 to 1940 





All Missouri heroes have not come from the large cities. 
Lieutenant Arthur J. Brassfield, Missouri farm boy and 
school teacher from near Browning, Missouri, played a heroic 
role in the battles of Coral sea and Midway by shooting down 
seven planes. Lieutenant Brassfield was honored by a 
celebration in his home town July 19, at Brookfield July 17, 
and in Kansas City during their bonds for victory celebration 
July 24. 





The roll of honor by no means ends here. New heroes 
are coming to the front each day, but it is impossible to give 
a complete list now without omitting the names of some. 
Nor can the names of those who have given their lives for 
their country yet be given. Our Missouri heroes have been 
cited for bravery in action in the Philippines, at Pearl Harbor, 
on Wake island, in the south and southwest Pacific, in the 
battle off Midway island, and in the siege of Bataan. They 
have been navigators, captains, sergeants, ensigns, lieutenants, 
members of boat crews, colonels, signalmen, pharmacists’ 
mates, coxswains, mess attendants, navy machinists, navy 
gunners, and army and navy pilots. Some flyers resigned 
their commissions to go into action in China against the 
Japanese as the American volunteer group. Our heroes have 
received the commendation of President Roosevelt and Secre- 
tary of the Navy Frank Knox for “heroism, courage, devo- 
tion to duty, and gallant conduct... .’’ They have been 
awarded the navy cross for “distinguished conduct and ex- 
traordinary achievement,” and have been decorated with the 
military order of China for participation in the bombing of 
Tokyo. 





There are yet other fields of service in war times in 
which men have become heroes. Men like J. B. Powell, 
born in Marion county and a former resident of Hannibal, 
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Missouri, have been held prisoners and have suffered from 
lack of food and medical care. Powell, an outstanding news- 
paper man in China and editor of the China Weekly Review, 
was so hostile to Japanese agression that Japan labeled him 
“Public Enemy No. 1.”" The Japanese made every effort to 
suppress his paper. Powell, a graduate of and former teacher 
in the school of journalism at the University of Missouri, was 
seized in his hotel and held by the Japanese until shortly 
before the Americans were put aboard ship to leave Shanghai. 
He normally weighed 160 pounds but he weighed only 75 on 
his way home in July. He lost all but the heels of both feet 
as a result of beri beri, gangrene, solitary confinement, in- 
adequate food, and lack of medical care.* 





Lieutenant Leona Gastinger and Lieutenant Dorothea 
M. Daley, army nurses, were given a public reception July 
17, 1942 by the women’s chamber of commerce, the first 
Kansas City women’s organization to sponser a public recep- 
tion for women heroes of the war. The two nurses courageously 
treated the wounded through the seiges of Bataan and Cor- 
regidor. 


Parents too can be heroes. Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Hankins 
of Wellington, Missouri have five sons serving in the United 
States army. Two of the five sons have the rank of corporal, 
and one serves with the medical corps in Australia. 


WAR EFFORTS OF MISSOURI CIVILIANS 


We have only to pick up a Missouri newspaper in the 
months after the attack on Pearl Harbor to see how quickly 
Missouri civilians felt the full impact of the tragedy. They 
did not adopt a complacent attitude of ‘‘We’ll let the east 
and west coasts fight the war until enemy planes fly inland.”’ 
Missourians are not ignoring the war and could not ignore 
the war although they are centrally located and have no 
coast line. 


3St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 26, 1942. 
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The ‘home front’? opened quickly in small and large 
communities throughout the state. The Rotary and Lions 
clubs, Boy and Girl Scouts, farm associations, housewives, 
filling station operators, business men, doctors, lawyers, and 
school children enlisted in this home army. This is the army 
of men, women, and children who make bandages, take in- 
structions for air raid precautions and fire fighting, and save 
rubber, scrap iron, and kitchen fats. They take first aid and 
nutrition courses, knit and sew, share their car, entertain 
soldiers, and plant trees and victory gardens. They work as 
individuals or as organized groups for a common purpose—to 
win the war. 


Every city of any size in Missouri as well as country 
areas soon fell in line with the national civilian defense pro- 
gram. In May 1942, a five-day training course for instruc- 
tion of air raid wardens met at Fulton, Missouri. It was the 
first state-wide school of its kind to be held in the eleven- 
state army seventh corps area. The students who trained 
there as prospective air raid wardens returned to their home 
communities to train other wardens in the pattern set by the 
course. The faculty of the school had previously attended 
army regional schools, and their instructions at the Fulton 
school followed the same lines as the army school work. 
The training included lessons in fighting fire from incendiary 
bombs, gas mask demonstrations, and other instructions for 
war time emergencies. The school was under the auspices 
of the Missouri state council of defense in cooperation with 
and financed by the American Legion. 


After the school at Fulton closed May 5, cities and towns 
throughout Missouri opened classes for air raid warden 
training. The men who attended the school at Fulton were 
expected to teach others. Since then, hundreds of air raid 
wardens and fire watchers have graduated from the local 
courses. The local heads of this part of the civilian defense 
program supervised and planned the division of their cities 
into zones and districts to which the wardens are assigned. 
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The Red Cross never calls a halt in its work, but in war 
time it steps up its program, takes on many new volunteer 
workers, and finds new fields of service. In both St. Louis 
and Kansas City the chapters are organized for conducting 
classes in bandage wrapping, home nursing, nutrition, and 
even motor mechanics. The large city chapters since the war 
began have constantly called for more volunteer workers to 
help fill war department orders for increased production of 
surgical dressings. According to Mrs. Edward J. Walsh, 
chairman of the special volunteer services in St. Louis, ninety 
per cent of the dressings required by army and navy hospitals 
are produced by the Red Cross. She reported in July that the 
immediate quota for St. Louis was larger than that of any 
other chapter of similar size because a surgical dressing pro- 
gram had been carried on in St. Louis since the outbreak of 
the war in Europe.‘ 

Fred A. Winfrey of St. Louis, manager of the midwestern 
area of the Red Cross, informed chapter officials that Kansas 
City was expected to step up its surgical dressing quota from 
last year’s 400,000 to about six million a year beginning 
August 1.° 

Missouri Red Cross chapters always welcome volunteers 
of blood for the armed forces. New blood donor services 
have been set up in the state, and mobile units of the Red 
Cross donor service have made visits to St. Louis industrial 
plants where employees volunteered to give blood. 

The city chapters by no means do all the work of the 
Red Cross in Missouri. Workers in small town chapters also 
roll bandages, knit sweaters, and make up soldiers’ kits. 
Courses of instruction have been extended to many rural 
areas and small town communities where the women work just 
as industriously as their city Red Cross sisters in service. 
Bates, Cass, Clay, Clinton, Lafayette, Platte, and Ray 
counties all have Red Cross chapters with headquarters in 
some town in the county. Volunteers from these seven 
counties in Missouri went to Kansas City in July and learned 
just what was being done in the city classes. At the end of the 








‘St. Louis Post Dispatch, July 26, 1942. 
5 Kansas City Star, July 23, 1942. 
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course they returned to their home towns ready to instruct 
others in the proper bandage techniques. 


The Red Cross has men working also in army camps in 
Missouri. These workers are more personally connected 
with the soldiers than the workers in the city and small town 
chapters. The Red Cross helps keep correspondence going 
between the boys in the army and their parents. If letters 
are slow in coming, the Red Cross finds out the reason and 
clears up a great deal of worry on the part of both parents and 
soldiers. Red Cross workers check on sickness in the homes 
of soldiers to see if it is necessary that a soldier be allowed a 
furlough off schedule. The Red Cross also loans money for 
trips to boys who are a long distance from home. 


Trained nurses are becoming more scarce with each week 
and month of the war, and for this reason the home nursing 
program of the Red Cross increases in importance. The 
women in the home nursing classes will be needed desperately 
if cities in this country are bombed. Besides learning emer- 
gency care of the injured they learn to improvise hospital 
apparatus from furniture, blankets, and sheets, simple treat- 
ments of the sick until the doctor comes, and much other 
practical and important information about disease and its 
prevention. 

Other glimpses at the Red Cross at work in Missouri 
show them recruiting registered nurses for all divisions of the 
armed services or training women for the Red Cross motor 
corps. Women students who complete their course in motor 
mechanics will go to work in bomber plants or take up weld- 
ing or some other activity in which skilled mechanics can 
help win the war. But a certificate at the completion of the 
course does not mean membership in the Red Cross motor 
corps until an applicant has passed a medical examination, 
given satisfactory recommendations, and agreed to seventy- 
five hours of service during the year. 


One of the most productive Red Cross units in the St. 
Louis area is at the St. Louis Altenheim, an endowed home 
for old people. Here the women, all over sixty-five and one 
who is ninety-nine years old, knit and sew using their skill 
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in war work. By April 1942 the women had already made 1200 
garments for Red Cross distribution. 

The Hickman Mills and Lee’s Summit chapters of the 
Red Cross sponsored a horse show at Longview farms near 
Lee’s Summit August 1. The proceeds were given to the 
Red Cross. This horse show was the only event of its scope 
this season since the American Royal horse show was aban- 
doned for 1942. 

The Red Cross is not only a national organization, but 
it is an organization in which each state, town, and group 
can do its part. Missourians have answered the cali of the 
Red Cross by enrolling in classes, by volunteering their 
services in all fields, and by helping in many ways to ease the 
war burden of the boys in the camps in Missouri, in other 
parts of the United States, and in foreign service. 





Bullets, explosives, tanks, planes, ships, and guns rise 
from the salvage of rubber, metal, paper, and kitchen fats 
just as the mythical phoenix rose from its own ashes. During 
the past summer months, the large piles of rubber collected 
at filling stations gave conclusive evidence that Missourians 
had entered wholeheartedly into the drive to save old tires, 
rubber, mats, and other miscellaneous articles in the nation’s 
scrap rubber drive. 

In July an eleven-acre track of land in Kansas City 
was selected for a storage depot to which shipments of scrap 
rubber collected in Missouri and Kansas were sent. A spur 
track leading from the Wabash, Burlington, and Rock Island 
lines was constructed for accommodating fifteen cars at a 
time for the unloading of the old rubber collected from attics, 
basements, garages, and barns of the two states. The rubber 
depot was guarded twenty-four hours a day by men working 
on three shifts to protect the irreplacable supply of “gold.” 
Frank Hodges, agent for the Rubber Reserve company, said 
the total to be stored at the Kansas City depot would probably 
be 25,000 or 30,000 tons. ‘Our goal,’’ he said, “‘is to make 
this depot a model—the best in the United States.’’® 


*Kansas City Star, July 21, 1942. 
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Harrison county had reason to be proud of its citizens 
who contributed to the scrap rubber drive. In the scrap 
rubber collection in that county 240,597 pounds were taken 
in. This was more than 14.5 pounds per person, almost 
triple the national per capita quota.’ 


Thousands of Boy Scouts were called in July to help 
collect scrap materials useful in war production in St. Louis. 
The WPB asked the Scouts to look for large iron and steel 
scrap stocks—buried street car tracks, old machinery, trac- 
tors, and stoves. Forty St. Louis troops were enrolled by 
the middle of July to receive training as volunteer messengers 
for the OCD, to receive training in first aid, in relaying 
messages, air raid warning signals, and general defense in- 
formation. 

In the St. Louis area the salvage programs were put 
on a permanent basis by appointment of subcommittees in 
charge of scrap metal, household fats, tin cans, scrap rubber, 
and paper. Under a WPA project in July, 53,700 feet of 
abandoned street car rails were removed from city streets. 
More than a million pounds of scrap steel were embedded 
in the vehicular deck of the city’s Douglas MacArthur bridge 
in the form of double interurban street car tracks, but it 
was found almost impossible to get them out and too costly 
a project unless there was a phenomenal increase in the price 
of scrap metal.® 

WPA workers in Kansas City also removed abandoned 
street car rails, and scrap metal collected by the street clean- 
ing department has been sold. Included in the scrap was 
an old street roller weighing approximately five tons.® 

While the men recovered rubber, steel, and other forms 
of salvage, the Missouri housewives went into their kitchens 
to take part in the national drive to recover waste fats and 
grease, now recognized as a vital war material. Instead of 
pouring the grease into the garbage can or down the sink 
drain, the women were asked to strain the salvaged fats and 
deliver the grease to butchers who would pay up to five 

7Kansas City Times, July 16, 1942. 


8St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 16, 1942. 
*Kansas City Times, July 22, 1942. 
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cents a pound. The management of the campaign in Kansas 
City found that many housewives decided they would use 
the strained fat instead of taking it to the butchers. But 
this was not disapproved of since the women used the salvaged 
grease instead of buying new. Packers would be able to 
turn over more lard for making ammunition.'° House- 
wives in all small towns and communities in Missouri were 


urged to take part in the campaign just as the women in the 
larger cities. 





Flag waving, parades, oratory, and celebrations won't 
win the war, but they have a definite part to play. Mayors 
in small towns and large cities in Missouri have recognized 
the part a military celebration can play in building up civilian 
morale. ‘‘War Sav'ngs Cavalcades,’’ defense rallies, ‘War 
Heroes’ Day,” and ‘‘ Bonds for Victory Days’’ have been held. 
The crowds have delighted in the parades, the screaming 
sirens, and the night and day shows. 

The war savings air cavalcade arrived in St. Louis July 9. 
Glider planes, a Messerschmitt, a British Spitfire, a Beau- 
fighter, American P-39, Bell Airocobra, Curtiss-Wright P-40 
pursuit planes, and a transport plane took part in the flying 
exhibition. The cavalcade arrived in Kansas City for a cele- 
bration July 11. 

St. Louis had celebrations for Brigadier General James 
Doolittle and Lieutenant Commander Edward H. O'Hare. 
Kansas City honored Lieutenant Arthur J. Brassfield, navy 
flier, and Lieutenant James Cross, who served with the famous 
Flying Tigers in China, at the bonds for victory celebration. 





But behind all the fanfare of bands, banners, and march- 
ing soldiers has been the drive to sell war bonds. The Kansas 
City Times of July 25 carried the story of record bond sales 
which patriotic citizens had brought up to $2,674,424.95, 
more than two and one-half times their million dollar quota. 
“Kansas City brought its ten-day Bonds for Victory drive 
to a smashing climax last night before 12,000 spectators who 
jammed the Municipal Auditorium.... The total was 


10 Kansas City Star, July 14, 1942. 
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described as a national record on a per capita basis.” An 
anonymous buyer had purchased $100,000 in war bonds with 
four seats to the Red, White and Celebrity revue, the show 
climaxing the day of celebration. 





War chest campaigns did not begin until fall, but head- 
quarters were opened and tentative plans made in Kansas 
City and St. Louis in July. In St. Louis the war chest cam- 
paign is a united drive for funds to finance the leading chari- 
table, war relief, and youth organizations in St. Louis and St. 
Louis county. In Kansas City national agencies and foreign 
relief associations will share in the fund. 





Practice blackouts and air raid alarms show still another 
side of the civilian defense picture. Only a week after Pearl 
Harbor was attacked the town of O’Fallon, St. Charles county, 
decided to have a practice blackout. According to the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, this village of 800 persons had the first 
Missouri blackout. The siren sounded at 7:45 p. m. the 
night of December 14, 1942, and the town was in darkness 
until 8:19 p. m. Autos with lights on were stopped at the 
city limits by firemen. O'Fallon, six miles from the Weldon 
Spring TNT plant, is forty miles from St. Louis. 

Portions of the Lambert-St. Louis airport were darkened 
in a series of test blackouts that lasted for forty-seven minutes 
to show the flying field’s personnel what could be expected 
in an air raid on St. Louis. 

May 26, representatives from towns all over Missouri 
and John D. Morrison, chief air raid warden for the state of 
Missouri, were in Columbia to observe the second test black- 
out in thatcity. There were fifty representatives from Spring- 
field, Excelsior Springs, Mexico, Moberly, Jefferson City, St. 
Charles, and Pulaski and Clay counties. 

Kansas City began preparations for dimouts and air 
raid alarms in July. Although the first test air raid alarm 
did not work as effectively as planned, new plans were made 
and new information sought for the operation of alarms. 

Surveys have been made in St. Louis to examine under- 
ground structures as potential air raid shelters. More than 
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three years ago Julian L. Nugent, St. Louis resident, recog- 
nized the possibility of an air attack on St. Louis and con- 
structed a spacious reinforced concrete shelter fully equipped 
for emergency occupancy." 

The small towns in Missouri were called upon in July 
by Hugh Stephens, state defense administrator, to become 
the ‘‘eye and ears” of the larger cities in the event of enemy 
air attacks. The small towns, Stephens said, must cooperate 
in picking up and relaying air-raid warnings to important 
industrial centers.” 





Faced with the tire shortage and a possible gasoline 
rationing, Missourians soon began to plan how to solve their 
transportation problem. Already in September 1941 an at- 
torney in St. Louis started a cooperative bus service between 
Ladue and downtown St. Louis. Swap-ride clubs have been 
started in many towns and cities in Missouri, and the car of 
a different club member is used each day. Some Missourians 
preferred to ride bicycles and during the summer months the 
streets swarmed with cyclists. Business men, housewives, 
students, and even professors found they could ride bicycles 
to work, classes, and market faster than they could walk. 

The blacksmith is staging a comeback according to the 
Kansas City Times. Several rural communities are also re- 
placing the old-time hitch racks and have installed small 
watering tanks to accommodate horses. 





Missouri motorists will use their 1942 auto license plates 
throughout 1943 with an addition of a new small metal tag 
over the old rear plate. This is in line with the Federal re- 
strictions to conserve metal. The new tags will be in green 
and white. 





It is difficult to cover all the organized work that is being 
done in Missouri and almost impossible to consider purely 
local or individual programs. The major divisions of the 
work under organized supervision of a state-wide plan or as 


St, Louis Globe Democrat, December 28, 1942. 
2 Kansas City Times, July 29, 1942. 
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part of national plans have been mentioned but there has 
been yet other work: voluntary military drills; meetings to 
discuss prevention of accidents, illness, and occupational 
diseases; price shows to explain the price setup to customers; 
child care centers for mothers who work in defense industries; 
recruiting of civilian defense personnel for radio communica- 
tion during air raid emergencies; and organization of building 
owners into fire defense units.” 

All this gives evidence that Missouri is rising to meet the 
demands of the emergency, is exerting every effort towards 
victory, and is cognizant of the tremendous perils facing this 
country. 

To refute any charge that the Midwest is ‘‘complacent”’ 
about the war, the opinion and comment of the Research 
group of London is offered: ‘‘The most realistic people are 
to be found in the Mid-West, where there is a calm and sound 
understanding of the war. Moreover, they are getting on 
with their difficult tasks far better than any other part of the 
country.” The Research group issues a pamphlet each 
month of authoritative comment on the economic, political, 
and military state of the world.“ 


ENTERTAINING UNCLE SAM’S SOLDIERS 

“Serve Uncle Sam by helping entertain his soldiers” has 
become the motto of U.S.O. groups, the Y.M.C.A., the 
Y.W.C.A., college and university organizations, and many 
women’s volunteer groups in Missouri. The larger cities, 
St. Louis and Kansas City, have had the biggest problem 
to face in entertainment of soldiers because of hundreds of 
men who are either stationed in those cities or who come to 
the cities during their week-end leaves from army camps 
near by. 

The state of Missouri is playing another part in the war that means a 
great deal to the Allied nations, the part played by war industries. But 
although this side of the war effort is very important and although all the work 
being done is not a military secret, it is thought best not to collect information 
about war industries in Missouri until after the war is over or at least not until 
a later date. The newspapers carry stories frequently about munitions plants 
and other war industries, but putting this material together would only facilitate 
the work of informers to enemy nations.—Ed. 


“Kansas City Star, July 29,1942. The Star quoted this material from the 
July 1942 issue of the publication of the Research group of London.—Ed. 
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Kansas City recognized the great need for a downtown 
soldiers’ club and in July secured a six story building for a 
recreational center. The interior of the building was reno- 
vated and equipment installed to provide a center patterned 
after the Chicago recreational center, where dances, boxing 


matches, shows, and other forms of entertainment could be 
held. 


But before the center was opened in September, other 
groups took care of summer entertainment in Kansas City. 
The Y.M.C.A. cooperated with the U.S.O. at the military 
club where any member of the armed forces could swim in 
the ‘‘Y’’ pool, play games in the gymnasium, take sun baths, 
play billiards and table tennis, and find stationery for writing 
home. In St. Louis the Y.M.C.A. operates from 11 p. m. 
to 4a. m. for the convenience of night-shift war plant workers. 


Local groups in Kansas City such as the Jewish welfare 
board, the women volunteers, the navy mothers, and the 
American Legion have at various times planned extensive 
events and parties for visiting soldiers and sailors. On a 
typical week-end in Kansas City a soldier might attend a street 
dance, a dance at the Little theater, a U.S.O. buffet supper, 
a ball game, a municipal band concert, a civic orchestra con- 
cert, a radio party and stage show at the Music hall, or be 
entertained in a private home. 

Members of the girls’ auxiliary corps of the Kansas City 
women volunteers for national defense decided it was better 
to leave Cupid out of their plans in entertaining service men. 
In other words they decided to be the soldiers’ ‘‘friends’’ 
rather than their “sweethearts.” In July 335 girls and young 
women were acting as junior hostesses at the Service Men’s 
club on Pershing road in Kansas City. They danced with 
the soldiers, sang, played cards, served them refreshments, 
and chatted with them. They felt that they were doing their 
part by cheering the boys up and sending them away smiling. 
The girls in the auxiliary corps are carefully chosen for mental 
and moral qualifications and work out and enforce their 
own code. 


Kansas City Star, July 26, 1942. 
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ARMY CAMPS 


The European war began to be felt acutely in a remote 
section of the Ozarks before other parts of Missouri realized 
that important preparations for war had been much more than 
started. Already in the latter part of 1940 the government 
began work on an army training center in Pulaski county on 
68,000 acres of tableland and wooded hills, land which was to 
become the biggest training center and army post in Missouri. 
Fort Leonard Wood emerged from the Ozark mud as workers, 
trucks, machinery, automobiles, tracks, and civilian guards 
swarmed over the territory selected for the site. About 200 
families were moved from the area before roads could be im- 
proved, barracks and mess halls constructed.'® 

In addition to being the permanent home of the sixth 
division, Ft. Leonard Wood contains an engineer replace- 
ment center and has housed the corps area service command, 
several thousand other troops, and the seventy-second na- 
tional guard field artillery brigade. The soldiers at Fort 
Wood train as in other army camps throughout the United 
States—hand grenade practice, camouflage work, machine 
gun practice, bridge building, and training with guns, tanks, 
trenches, and in drilling and marching. 





Construction at Camp Crowder, United States army 
camp located at Neosho, Missouri, neared its final stages in 
January 1942. Captain William B. Campbell, head of the 
Midwest signal corps school located at Camp Crowder, was 
in search of 200 instructors in July. ‘“The school,’’ Campbell 
reported, “‘is scheduled to become one of the most important 
in the nation.’’ The jobs were open to instructors to teach 
principles of radio and electricity."” 





At Jefferson Barracks, primarily an air force replace- 
ment center, the men go into basic military training soon 
after their induction. They are given military and aptitude 
tests, and then sent in about three weeks to various technical 
schools. 


i’ Kansas City Star, July 27, 1942. 
11 Kansas City Star, July 27, 1942. 
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WOMEN ON ACTIVE DUTY 


During the last World war the girls and women con- 
centrated their efforts to win the war in work that could be 
done at home: Red Cross work, sewing, knitting, writing 
letters, and making bandages. Some went overseas as nurses 
to care for the wounded in France. Today the women have 
these same duties and many more. But in this war women 
are also serving as members of armed forces’ auxiliary. 


In this war there is a women’s army with commissioned 
officers and with women serving in the ranks. The Missouri 
candidates for officer’s training reported to Fort Des Moines, 
Iowa July 20. Recruiting of the women’s army began July 
20, and the first quota for the Missouri district was set at 186. 

The first resident counselor to be named for the women’s 
auxiliary army corps is a Missourian, Mrs. Ella Newell Put- 
man, who will have 7,000 women under advisory counsel by 
December. Previous to her appointment to the women’s 
army, Mrs. Putman served with the American women’s 
voluntary service in New York. She is a native of Carthage, 
Missouri. 


Lieutenant Commander Mildred H. McAffee, U.S.N.R., 
a Missourian, was named by Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox to head the new feminine naval reserve created July 30, 
1942. Miss McAffee, who was president of Wellesley college 
until her new appointment, is a native of Parkville, Missouri. 

Another native of Missouri, Captain Herbert Whitwell 
Underwood, was named commanding officer of the women’s 
reserve indoctrination and training school of the navy. Cap- 
tain Underwood was born in Joplin, Missouri. In the first 
World war he received the Navy cross for distinguished 
service as commanding officer of the U.S.S. Walke. 


(To be continued) 
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THE LOST MISSOURI HEMP INDUSTRY 


The Missouri farmer who in spring sowed the tiny seeds, 
the slaves who cut the rigid stalks and shocked them in the 
hot summer sun, the men and boys who spun the rope on 
the rope walk, or the steamboat captain who took the bales 
of raw hemp down the Missouri river to St. Louis did not 
know. They little realized that hemp, a leading staple crop 
in the river counties in the middle 1800s, could harm and 
even destroy a man’s mind and body. The farmers called 
it hemp, botanists named it Cannabis sativa; government 
officials now call it marihuana; and the drug peddlers call 
the cigarettes reefers. 


Hemp was introduced in Missouri probably soon after 
1800. The Missouri Gazette, March 8, 1809, announced 
that a rope walk was soon to be erected at Herculaneum, 
Jefferson county, since the farmers had become interested 
in hemp culture. By the middle of the century, however, 
hemp raising and manufacturing had reached the peak of 
production and activity. The industry began to assume 
great importance when cotton shipments created a demand 
for baling rope and bagging, and these commodities were 
manufactured from raw hemp. 


Practically all the rope and twine used in America until 
the introduction of abaca or manila fiber came from the hemp 
plant, one of the oldest known fibers, cultivated in China 
and India as early as 500 A. D. The American hemp plant 
was exactly the same as that for which hashish, an early 
Oriental narcotic, was grown. In all the years of its early 
use in America, the farmers raised and marketed their hemp 
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but did not experiment with it for smoking. Tobacco satis- 
fied the Americans in New England and Missouri. Not 
until after hemp raising was an industry only in memory did 
the marihuana drug habit raise its head. 

Hemp required a rich fertile soil which would endure 
the extremes of dry and wet seasons and which also had a 
good system of drainage. Saline, Lafayette, Buchanan, 
Clay, Howard, and Platte counties along the Missouri river 
and Pike county on the Mississippi from the beginning to 
the end of the hemp growing period led the production. 
The farm lands were well located for shipping the bales down 
to St. Louis. By the middle forties Andrew, Carroll, Chariton, 
Jackson, and Ray counties had begun to assume important 
positions in hemp raising, but their production rates were 
never as great as the first named counties. 

Without slaves Missouri could never have profited from 
the hemp industry. It necessitated severe labor—many 
long hours in the hot sun, heavy loads to lift, and many 
persons needed for only simple hand machines were used for 
preparing most of the hemp crop of Missouri for market. In 
spring, from about the middle of April to the latter part of 
May, the farmer plowed, harrowed, and rolled the land and 
sowed the seed broadcast. If the crop was to be used for 
rope, he did not cultivate the plants in any way; but if he 
wanted seed, he thinned the plants out and cultivated them 
so they would branch out. 

In August the slaves went to the field to cut the stalks, 
which were usually from five to eight feet tall. They used a 
sickle-like instrument or sometimes a cradle to cut and then 
spread the stalks flat on the ground in long rows to cure in 
the sun. After the curing process, the stalks were shocked 
like corn and stood in the fields until fall. 

Since only the pith of the stalk, the lintel, went into the 
manufactured rope, the rest of the plant had to be rotted 
and broken away. This was done by one of two processes, 
dew rotting or water rotting. Missouri farmers used both 
methods but found the dew rotting much easier although it 
produced a poorer quality of hemp. They spread the hemp 
out in the late fall and left it to rot from the dews and rains 
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until usually just before Christmas or in dry seasons until 
spring. The rotted hemp went to the hemp brake where the 
slaves again did the work. The hemp brake had large heavy 
wooden slats which were raised up and down by means of a 
handle, and by constantly pounding the hemp on the brake 
frame, the stalk was broken and fell to the ground and was 
later tied into bundles. When the remains of the stalks— 
the shives or boon—were burned, the slaves danced, played 
banjos, and held festivals in the fields. 

The United States navy, which offered another market 
for hemp, used only water rotted hemp. Some Missourians, 
to take advantage of the market, would process the stalks in 
this manner. Water rotted hemp had to be handled with 
greater care. The straight and unbroken stalks were placed 
in tanks of water heated to give greater uniformity in rotting. 
A Mr. Harrison of Saline county, who owned a hemp water 
rotting apparatus at Lexington in 1845, kept the cured hemp 
under moderately warm water for four days. This hemp 
was then ready for the brake after a much shorter process 
than dew rotting. 

Hackling or dressing the hemp after it had been broken 
was generally done at the warehouses. The cleaned and 
sorted fibers of full length were put into a screw or lever press 
to be baled. Bales of hemp weighed from 100 to 500 pounds, 
and in general, a ton of hemp was made up of four to eight 
bales. Warehouses at Lexington, Glasgow, Liberty, Miami, 
Arrow Rock, Brunswick, and St. Joseph hummed with busi- 
ness when the long lines of wagons loaded with hemp came 
to the river. The landing docks on the river iront swarmed 
with Negroes who sang as they carried the heavy bales of 
hemp down to the boats. Part of the bales were stored in 
the warehouses; some were piled on the ground or wharf to 
await shipment. 


Hemp bales near the river at Lexington won a battle 
for the Confederate soldiers in September 1861. The Grey 
troops constructed a movable breastwork of hemp bales on 
the river front and, rolling them before their lines up the 
hill, advanced their artillery under cover. Colonel Mulligan, 
reporting on the ‘‘Battle of the Hemp Bales,” said: ‘‘All our 
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efforts could not retard the advance of these bales. Round 
shot and bullets were poured against them, but they would 
only rock and settle back. Heated shots were fired with the 
hope of setting them on fire, but the enemy had taken the 
precaution to soak the bales in the Missouri river, and they 
would not burn.... Finally the enemy left the protec- 
tion of the bales and swept over our lines.” 

Until 1849 Lexington was the leading shipping town; 
then in other river towns dealers and merchants began to 
rival Lexington warehouse establishments in the shipment of 
hemp. Through the period of hemp raising in Missouri, 
the hemp market naturally centered at St. Louis where im- 
portant commission firms who shipped the hemp on to New 
Orleans were located. 

Longfellow called the men who spun the hemp into rope 
“human spiders.” 


Human spiders spin and spin, 
Backward down their threads so thin, 
Dropping, each a hempen bulk. 


The men at the old rope walks in New England were the 
subjects of Longfellow’s description but it would fit the men 
found on the rope-walks in Missouri. A rope-walk operated 
by William P. Moore and John Buchanan was established on 
a small scale in Lexington about 1828 or 1829. Later rope 
was manufactured at Glasgow, Liberty, and Miami. The 
industrial establishments at Rocheport always included one 
or more rope walks. At Lexington in 1854, three hemp 
factories were in operation, one driven by horse power and 
two by steam. Before horse power was utilized, men and 
boys spun the rope twisting the fibers as they walked back- 
ward on the “walk” spinning from the hemp wrapped around 
their waists. The rope was twisted by a wheel at the other 
end of the long bujlding or shed. Posts were firmly fixed in 
the ground in an open field, and upon these the cords were 
suspended and the ropes made. 

Notley Thomas about 1820 raised the first crop of hemp 
in the Lafayette county region and took the raw hemp to 
Old Franklin where a rope-walk was soon established. This 
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was the beginning of the development which formed Lafayette 
county’s principal crop until the Civil war. Indications are 
that Lafayette county farmers were so wedded to hemp 
cultivation that they had to import grain and meat from 
other counties. In Saline county it was said that hemp was 
“the” great staple. 


The most important position occupied by hemp in 
Missouri farm economy was in the period from 1840 to 1860. 
The census returns show that in 1860 Missouri produced the 
largest amount of hemp ever recorded for the state, a total 
of 19,267 tons. The four leading counties that year were 
Saline, Lafayette, Platte, and Buchanan. 

The Civil war and ‘its aftermath changed the picture. 
Trade relations with the southern states were severed and the 
demand for rope steadily declined. The farmers no longer 
found it profitable to raise hemp without slave labor, no 
machinery was available to replace the labor shortage, other 
rope materials had been discovered, and wire and iron ties 
were being used for packing cotton for shipment. The atten- 
tion of the farmers had been turned to general farming— 
raising livestock, rye, wheat, oats, and corn. In that type 
of farming, the farmers found greater profits and less uncer- 
tainty of growing a good product. 

From 1860 the picture slowly faded until 1890, and 
since that date there has been no record of hemp grown 
in Missouri for agricultural purposes. Hemp is still a common 
roadside weed in many sections and has also been found in 
window boxes in cities, cultivated for narcotic purposes. But 
the real hemp industry passed before the turn of the century. 
Now only a few old timers born before the Civil war remember 
the busy warehouse scenes, the slaves working in the hemp 
fields, and the ‘“‘human spiders,”’ the boys who made the rope 
at the rope-walks. 


SARATOGA OF THE WEST 


Like a bright burst of flame the ‘‘Saratoga of the West”’ 
began its existence on the banks of the Blackwater river in 
Saline county. It was the Sweet Springs health and pleasure 
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resort located just outside of Brownsville, Missouri. No one 
hears of Brownsville, Missouri, now, for the town’s name was 
long ago changed to Sweet Springs, Missouri; and the once 
popular and active summer resort faded out of existence after 
a heyday of about ten years. 


“One of the most pleasant, most picturesque, and most 
inviting resorts in the West and one which will compare 
favorably with any in the country,” read the Brownsville 
Heraid, July 8, 1881. The formal opening of the Sweet 
Springs resort had taken place June 19, 1881, with an opening 


address by Colonel John F. Philips. 


The first step toward making a health resort of the 
sweet springs in Saline county had been made in September 
1875 when thirteen representative men of the State met 
in the private parlors of the hotel. They organized a joint 
stock company and purchased the springs and lands adjacent 
for the purpose of erecting a spacious hotel building. Bath 
houses and other improvements ‘‘that will conduce to the 
health and comfort of all who may desire to visit the matchless 
mineral waters the next season” were also to be constructed. 
The organization of the company was completed by the 
election of the following officers: Lee R. Shyrock of St. 
Louis, president; William H. Letcher of Marshall, first vice- 
president; John S. Lemon of St. Joseph, second vice-president ; 
E. S. West of Brownsville, secretary; N. F. Coleman of St. 
Louis, treasurer; and Thomas P. Akers of St. Louis, financial 
secretary. 


Before 1875 crop failure, drought, and grasshoppers had 
caused lack of interest in the enterprise; few had been willing 
to contribute to the undertaking. A proposal had been made 
to issue stock to the amount of $156,000 in $100 shares in 
order to establish and build up a great summer resort for all 
the people in the Mississippi valley. Land was to be leased 
for a term of years to people desiring to build their own 
cottages. In 1876 Darwin W. and Leslie Marmaduke, sons 
of Colonel Meredith M. Marmaduke, became interested in 
Sweet Springs. The following year a hotel was built with 
accommodations for more than 400 guests. 
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The new health resort, opened in 1881, was planned to 
compare favorably with any health resort in the country but 
to have no vulgar display and ostentatious luxury. There 
were no gambling devices for those ‘“‘who go not for health, 
rest, and healthful recreation but dissipation and social in- 
dulgence.” The Brownsville Herald went on to describe the 
spring as ‘an inexhaustible stream of flowing water, cool, and 
pleasant to taste—used in cases of nervous prostration, 
hysteria, paralysis, and aids greatly in the treatment of the 
opium habit.”” There were the Akesion spring and the black 
and white sulphur springs which were said to be as good as 
the most famous sulphur springs of Virginia. 

It was recommended that the guests drink directly out 
of the spring to get the most enjoyment. At the rate of 
26,000 gallons in twenty-four hours, the ‘‘wonderful fountain” 
gushed out of the rocks without perceptible change in quantity, 
temperature, or quality of the water in either winter or summer. 
“It dashed down a bold bluff on the northern bank of the 
Blackwater at the extremity of a beautiful lawn.” The 
spring was just outside the corporate limits of Brownsville, 
a short walk from the Lexington and Sedalia railroad depot. 

According to an analysis of the springs by Professor 
Lytton of St. Louis given in the Brownsville Herald, October 
1, 1875, the water contained sodium, potassium, magnesium, 
calcium, chlorine, sulphur, iron, manganese, aluminum, silver, 
phosphorus, and oxygen. 

Guests did not visit the sweet springs for rest and health 
alone. They found various forms of entertainment both day 
and night. Notable features on the grounds were the billiard 
hall, bowling alley, shooting gallery, and livery stable. At 
night the lawns were brilliantly lighted with gas and the guests 
played croquet as one of the regular amusements. Our 
newspaper account tells us that a fine orchestra of six musi- 
cians from St. Louis played on the porches of the hotel every 
evening and afterward ‘repaired to the ball room where the 
guests tripped the light fantastic.” 

In 1887 new improvements were made for the summer 
season. A boulevard 100 feet wide and four miles long was 
constructed to run along the banks of the Blackwater river 
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The Winner investment company of Kansas City in the fall 
of 1886 had purchased the fair grounds and a tract of land 
containing 700 acres situated on both sides of the Blackwater 
river. It was through their land that the new boulevard 
passed. The company also ordered three steamboat yachts 
from Racine, Wisconsin, for use on the river. A dam was 
built across the river about two miles below the springs. 

“Miss Dora Hall,” said the Jefferson City Daily Tribune, 
June 14, 1887, ‘‘the lessee of the Sweet Springs hotel, is a 
bewitching beauty, cute as a kitten, and as bright as a diamond. 
Of a happy and joyous nature she scatters sunshine wherever 
she goes.”’ 

At the regular meeting of the Brownsville city council in 
1887, an ordinance providing for the change of the name of 
the city of Brownsville to the city of Sweet Springs was read 
and unanimously adopted by the board. The last clause of 
the ordinance as passed provided that the change go into 
effect immediately. The requisite publication was made at 
once by the secretary of state and the post office and railroad 
officers were asked to make the change as soon as possible. 

Interest in health resorts seemed to wane by 1890, but 
in the spring of 1891 Frank R. Tate of St. Louis concluded the 
purchase of one-half interest in the sweet springs. He stated 
that a large sum of money would be expended at once in 
putting the hotel and grounds in first class condition pre- 
paratory to opening the hotel June 15. Among the improve- 
ments decided upon was an electric light plant for the hotel, 
cottages, and grounds. ; 

Country spas had nearly gone out of fashion by 1890. 
The Jefferson City Daily Tribune, April 17, 1891, reported 
that it had been determined to establish a high grade military 
academy on the property of the resort to be in operation in 
September. “It is the intention to place the school in the 
beginning on a plane equal to the best in the United States. 
It will be known as Marmaduke Military Academy in honor 
of the late Governor Marmaduke who was at one time in- 
terested in the project.” 

The large hotel was converted into the barracks and the 
thirty acres of park were the parade and recreation grounds 
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for the cadets. The property had been secured by St. Louis 
capitalists who organized the academy which was incor- 
porated September 21, 1891. The academic year began on 
September 15. 

Charles T. Farrar and Frank R. Tate of St. Louis became 
the controlling forces in the enterprise. Also on the board of 
directors were Darwin W. Marmaduke, director, and Leslie 
Marmaduke, secretary and business manager. In St. Louis, 
$150,000 was raised for making the improvements and the 
changes necessary to convert it into a school. The average 
attendance for the first year was over seventy. 

At the beginning the institution secured the recognition 
of the United States government, and an army officer served 
on detailed duty as professor of military science and tactics. 
Under this detail the War department issued a full military 
equipment consisting of cadet rifles and accoutrements of 
the latest and most approved patterns, a battery of two 
rifled cannon with abundant ammunition for practice. The 
uniform of the students of cadet gray cloth, West Point 
pattern, included dress and fatigue suits and blue cap with 
gold ornaments. 

Captain J. M. Lee, ninth infantry, U. S. A., assistant 
to the inspector general, in his report dated June 8, 1892, 
said of the military academy: “In a military sense, this 
institution seems to be patterned very much after the system 
of the United States Military Academy, the aim of the school, 
however, being to unite careful scholastic training with 
physical vigor and healthy moral tone.” 

In converting the hotel into barracks, special attention 
was given to cleanliness and health. Appliances for steam 
heating and ventilation were placed in the building. Gas 
and electricity were both furnished for lighting from a plant 
belonging to the company. Water was brought to every floor 
of the barracks. 

But the days of the Sweet Springs health resort were not 
quite over. When the hotel was changed into a military 
school it was thought that this was farewell to the summer 
resort. The new management, however, stimulated by the 
success of the academy decided to open the barracks to guests 
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during the summer vacation on a plan similar to that fol- 
lowed by eastern schools of this kind. The new improve- 
ments made in the barracks made the former hotel even more 
desirable for satisfactory living quarters. The drill room, 
assembly hall, and the grounds themselves had been put in 
shape and according to the summer resort bulletin “‘it sur- 
passes in appearance even in its palmiest days.” 


The bulletin further stated that Colonel J. W. Hall, 
said to be the most popular hotel manager of the West, had 
leased the barracks for the season and that a military band 
was to welcome arrivals and play at the grand ball on the 
evening June 15. Light skiffs were to be provided for rowing. 
The trees were many and “underneath their wide spreading 
branches on the velvet lawns are tennis courts and croquet 
grounds.... The opportunity for walking, riding, and 
driving should not be lost sight of. The country surround- 
ing affords an endless amount of interest. The country roads 
are excellent, the scenery beautiful, and, in order to leave 
nothing wanting in the way of enjoyment, the management 
keep a livery on the grounds, well stocked with both riding 
and driving horses.” 


The following September the military academy again 
opened. This was its second season—1892-1893. The year 
1895-1896, its fifth year, was its last. The main building, 
the former hotel, burned the night of March 1, 1896. The 
building had lived through a rather remarkable history; it 
had been a popular resort, had its heyday, and closed; it 
had been a military academy that had had five successful 
seasons—all in twenty years. 


MISSOURI FLOODS 


Flood smells of drowned and rotting wheat, corn, wood, 
and earth have choked Missourians’ nostrils for the two 
centuries this rich valley has seen settlers. Flood smells, 
sounds, despair, and anxiety—farmers and townspeople 
living on the Missouri, the Mississippi, and their tributaries 
get used to these during their lifetime. 
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Far to the northwest in the Rockies, 2945 miles from its 
mouth, the Missouri begins running strong with melting ice 
and snow. But no danger exists until, rushing on its way, it 
swells past flood-stage as it collects the downpours of rain 
in the lower watershed. Ordinarily, in June of any year, the 
river swells. Many years it swirls and grows, spilling over 
its banks and swallowing all in its way. Eating into the 
shores and lowlands as it rushes by, it pours into the Mississippi 
causing it to overflow. 

Higher and higher, faster, stronger, the waters tear 
against the banks and levees. Rain pours from the dark 
skies. Farmers rush their harvesting. Flood level; water 
swirls over the low bottoms. Corn bends down, rots. House- 


wives drag furniture to the second floor or to the barn loft; 
stock is moved to safety. 


Higher, up to the bottom step, past the second, past the 
third, to the door it crawls minute by minute. Tree branches 
droop to touch the drowned land. Lanterns flash in the 
night to light the way for rescue boats. The mad Missouri, 
the great Mississippi rampage! 

“When will the river crest reach our town? How much is 
the rise an hour? What will the crest height be? Did you 
save anything? Where is your family?” This is flood talk. 

For days the waters run wild. Then comes crest day 
when the greatest rush of water goes past, downstream. 
Tomorrow, the river will begin edging away, inch by inch, 

Water still stands in the fields, in the city streets, and 
up to the house doors. Trains sit silently on their tracks. 
Farmers slush home the first day they can. There’s not much 
to come back to but it is time to start figuring out another 
crop that will grow and ripen before frost. A stench, the 
flood smell, rides the air and weeks will pass before it dis- 
appears. 

Floods in all their stark terror do one favor for the 
bottom people—they leave a rich soil deposit. Sometimes 
when the waters are swift and sudden, whole top soils are 
transported from one area and left on the bottoms of another. 
Tons of soil are given to the Mississippi each year too. 
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The river rises every year and usually spills out a little 
somewhere along the way, but not even the greatest floods 
can scare the people away from their rich farming lands along 
the Missouri, Kaw, Grand, Osage, Gasconade, St. Francis, 
and the Mississippi. ‘“‘I’ll stay here til the. river runs me 
out,” said one Missourian as he lay high up on his elevated 
bed and watched the river rush through the back door, cross 
the floor, and run out the front door. ‘Then I'll come back.” 

The first great flood in white man’s memory swept across 
the valley in 1785. Across the Mississippi river opposite the 
present site of St. Louis, the bluffs could be reached by boat, 
the whole bottom was under water. Log cabins of old Ste. 
Genevieve were almost entirely covered with 12 or 15 feet of 
water from the surging river. The banks near the town had 
previously been caving in and settlers were thinking of moving 
their town. The flood forced them to start a new town three 
miles north. 

Since the first Missouri valley settlement had just started 
the year before in the Boon’s Lick country, few crops were 
damaged there in the next big flood, 1811. The Missouri 
overflowed into the entire river bottom and again did most 
of its damage by emptying its flood waters into the Mis- 
sissippi. 

At the mouth of the Kaw in 1826 a wall of water rushed 
down. Not able to escape into the already bank-full Missouri, 
the water was thrown back over the west bottoms. Where 
Kansas City now stands, the land was submerged under ten 
or twelve feet of water. 

The grandfather of all overflows, the great flood of 1844, 
rose four feet higher at Ste. Genevieve than the flood of 
1785 and caused enormous damages considering the sparse 
population. For weeks a continual downpour made the 
rivers swell. The first week in June the Missouri went over 
its banks and made a swirling sea of the bottoms from Kansas 
City to the Mississippi, from St. Louis downstream. 

The river channel was covered with driftwood and houses 
frequently floated downstream with people clinging to the 
roof. Steamboats plowed through sunken forests and corn- 
fields. Strangely enough, only the river from Kansas City 
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to the mouth flooded. The rest of the Missouri river fell to 
a low point. 


Unusually high waters covered the bottoms many times 
in the years afterwards, with the greatest rise in 1881. That 
year, Kansas City had water-covered streets for days; the 
government dam and bridge approach at Glasgow were 
washed entirely away. The Mississippi boomed at St. Louis 
covering acres of streets and driving thousands from their 
homes. 


No one today remembers the 1844 terror, but its close 
rival in 1903, when the river devoured land and buildings, 
still stands out vividly. Roar from the sweeping current 
could be distinctly heard along the river edge as the immense 
volume of water rolled along. Water covered the tops of 
the handrails at the north approach of the Jefferson City 
bridge. Farmers in the lowlands on the Missouri, its tribu- 
taries and creeks, in southeast Missouri, and along the Mis- 
sissippi banks, lost their crops and homes. Kansas City 
marked a crest of 35 feet, Boonville, 31.7. 


A sudden out-of-season flood in 1909 worked havoc in 
the valley. The June rise came according to schedule and 
receded. Lulled into security, the wheat farmers took their 
time about threshing and left their wheat in shock. The 
second week in July, the Missouri began rising two inches an 
hour during heavy rains, and anxious farmers began trying 
to move their crops to higher land. With a bumper harvest 
in the wide valley, to save everything in the sixty hours 
between warnings and flood level was impossible. From 
Kansas City through the entire valley, most of the wheat 
crop and all the corn crop was swept away, a loss of over seven 
million dollars. 


Long and heavy rains flooded all the rivers draining into 
the Mississippi in April 1927. The whole section through the 
middle United States suffered drastically from engulfing 
waters racing along at a terrific pace. In all, the Mississippi 
and its tributaries covered over 18,000,000 acres, flooded the 
homes of 750,000 people, and damaged $300,000,000 in 
property. All these people, many from inundated Missouri 
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towns, became refugees overnight, fleeing before the water 
which had torn through levees and dikes. 


Lashing high winds, water spouts, and cyclones added 
to the suffering. Railroad and automobile transportation was 
cut off for days in many sections. Throughout the entire 
Ozark region, loss in life and property was enormous. In the 
lowlands of southeast Missouri, only a few hilltops and roofs 
could be seen. The rest was water. 


Ten years later, in January and February’s freezing 
weather, the Mississippi, bloated mostly by the Ohio, again 
went wild. Whole areas and towns all the way to the Gulf of 
Mexico had to be evacuated; thousands of frozen and starved 
refugees on house tops were rescued. A setback levee and 
floodway completed in 1931 from Bird’s Point to New Madrid 
held back tons of water from thousands of acres which had 
been covered in the 1927 flood in the “boot heel’’ section. 
Everywhere along the Mississippi, water stood higher than 
had ever been recorded before, perhaps even higher than the 
1844 high mark, since it is not certain how much the river 
from Cairo to New Madrid rose then. Damages passed those 
oi 1927; the Red Cross aided nearly a million homeless 
people, though only about 25,000 were Missourians. 


Creeks and small rivers, swirling from record rains, 
poured into the Great Muddy the last week of June and the 
first week of July this year. On both sides of the river, rich 
acres at certain points went under the deepest waters they 
had seen in fourteen years. Others did not quite reach the 
crest of 1935. Central and eastern bottoms, especially Boon- 
ville with its 27.3-foot crest, Hartsburg with a 29-foot high 
mark, Jefferson City 29.5, and St. Charles, where most of the 
levees broke, 34.4, suffered the worst damages. 


Great floods on the central United States river system 
are expected on the average of once every ten years. With 
the improving flood control methods, overflowing rivers in 


coming years need not cost so much in lives, homes, and 
despair. 
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SOLDIERS ENTERTAINMENTS, 1917 


Soldier boys dancing with young girls at special parties, 
going over to the camp club house to write letters or play 
billiards, eating doughnuts fried by the ladies aid societies, 
and the whole thing supported and paid for by the public 
and a government commission—well, for the world of 1917, 
that was really something new! 


When the hurried calls came from the war and navy 
commissions on training camp activities, all Missourians near 
army centers raced to do their bit. The army learned from 
our camps on the Mexican border in 1916 that throwing 
open the best social doors of towns and giving Uncle Sam’s 
boys recreation in the camp itself would make better soldiers 
than dirty saloons, boredom, and home-sickness. So, soon 
after the war with Germany began, each state organized its 
committee on training camps under national direction. 


Missouri had no cantonments then as it does now so its 
committee missed much heavy work. At first, Jefferson 
Barracks, St. Louis, and Camp Clark, Nevada, were mobilizing 
points, but when Camp Clark’s troops moved to Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma, only the Barracks—and it, just for temporary 
assignments—had soldiers. Later several small induction 


camps sprang up, but these boys were kept too busy to go to 
entertainments. 


That left St. Louis the one town in the State with soldiers 
to keep happy. For the year, everyone stayed on their 
toes, keeping “‘something going”’ all the time for the 114,000 
soldiers who passed through. Huts and tents of the Y. W. 
C. A., Y. M. C. A., Knights of Columbus, Jewish welfare 
board, Salvation Army, Red Cross, and American library 
association, all working with the government commission, 
dotted the Barracks grounds. 


In town, a council of hospitality, entertainment, churches, 
cooperation, soldiers’ and sailors’ clubs, girls’ organizations, 
soldiers’ relatives, city recreation, fraternal, and musical- 
drama committees turned St. Louis into an ‘‘open house”’ 
for soldiers and sailors on duty or just passing through. 
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Every lady told every other lady to ‘Take a Soldier 
Home to Dinner” and “Keep ’em Smiling!’ St. Louis 
started a movement all its own with automobile stickers 
saying ‘‘Soldier or Sailor Going My Way, Get In.” 

The community house’s red circle and the Y. M. C. A.’s 
red triangle grew to mean cheer and help to every man in 
khaki. The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ club drew flocks of men who 
found themselves in downtown St. Louis “hungry or thirsty— 
soft drink thirsty, that is—tired, or dusty or travel-worn. . . .” 
wishing for a shower and a few comforts of home or desiring 
to press out a pair of wrinkled trousers. Hot weather attend- 
ance there averaged 300 a day, and the busiest place was 
their washroom where the shower-bath worked continuously, 
the talcum can didn’t have a chance and the shoe polish 
vanished rapidly. 

Christmas, after the special ceremonies around the 
municipal Christmas tree, the boys swarmed into downtown 
social clubs for vaudevilles, cabarets, and fried chicken. In 
February, 3600 soldiers stuffed themselves at the Patriotic 
food show. A month later, the whole town turned out for the 
big gymnastic carnival, a sort of three-ring circus with sports 
and parades. 

School children sang and danced at the Barracks, the 
city gave away orchestra concert tickets, bowling alleys and 
pool rooms gave free games, the Y. M. C. A. hut at Union 
station fed and housed army and navy men passing through 
town, and someone was always partying or dancing the 
soldiers. Once Mary Pickford came to town and the boys 
thought she was “‘sure some treat.” Radios were to be an 
entertainment for World war II soldiers, but the 1917 boys 
had to be happy with weekly visits from young girls who 
came to sing a cheerful song. Community singing was also a 
popular entertainment. The boys thought the ladies who 
showed up with fifty bricks of ice cream and seventy big 
layer cakes at the Washington university training field ‘‘had 
the right idea.” 

One boy in khaki wrote the Globe-Democrat, ‘‘In no other 
city I have yet visited has there been the entertaining, the 
‘feeds’, and the personal interest taken in us soldiers, as there 
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has been in St. Louis.’’ Certainly it’s personal interest when a 
Missourian sends a prayer book with a box of 600 poker chips! 

Week-ends and furloughs of the Camp Funston and Fort 
Leavenworth boys were often spent in Kansas City, the 
nearest large town. War camp community service organized 
three committees to see that these soldiers “had fun.”” The 
group activities committee arranged for picnics, concerts, 
and dances for Saturday evenings. The home hospitality 
committee figured out ways jo bring Kansas City people in 
personal touch with the soldier-visitors. The motor car rides 
committee arranged for one of the best liked pastimes of the 
soldiers—riding around the city in motor cars. One after- 
noon, in the popular Soldiers’ and Sailors’ club downtown, 
only two soldiers and two sailors tarried. The rest had gone 
out motoring. 

Clubs, churches, and business firms in Kansas City all 
planned picnics, dances ‘‘properly chaperoned,” and sight- 
seeing tours for the soldiers. The men from the town’s army 
motor schools were usually invited to join in the fun, too. 

Other towns in Missouri had little to do. Ladies at the 
train stops, like Mexico, usually met the soldiers at the station 
and fed them doughnuts with coffee. All Missourians had a 
chance to contribute to the “‘Books-for-Service Men’’, though. 

Most of Missouri’s men trained in Camp Doniphan at 
Fort Sill, and in Camp Funston at Fort Riley military reserva- 
tion near Junction City, Kansas. At Doniphan, the ‘“Y” 
tent, despite getting blown down every so often, and the 
Knights of Columbus hut gave the boys their camp recreation. 
In these two places, and later in the camp gymnasium, singers, 
actors, and atheletes, both inside and outside camp talent, 
entertained. 

Later the Hostess house of the Y. W. C. A. with its 
chinz curtains and cheerful lights warmed away soldiers’ blues. 
One fellow, not believing the Hostess house was meant for 
soldiers, sent his comrade in to “get some change” and look 
around. ‘Sure it’s for soldiers,’’ his friend reported, ‘‘they’ve 
got some sure-enough rocking chairs, with soldiers in ’em.”’ 

Every camp had its Liberty theater, and at Camp 
Doniphan the ‘Young Ladies Music Club never failed to 
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come to the front lines to help keep the soldiers happy.”” The 
first Community house in the country, built in Junction 
City, drew Fort Riley men from the crowded pool halls and 
expensive clubs where they’d gone after tiring of “‘camp 
loneliness, sulking and reading in the Y. M. C. A.” 


Social life wasn’t forgotten when our boys went to the 
front lines in France either. One soldier writing to the 
Kansas City Star described a nurses’ dance for some dough- 
boys in a small, ugly barrack. The dances were monthly 
and came only when no moon glared down to expose the 
gaities and ‘company movements” to the enemy. Talking 
to the nurses about home, their “work’”’, and their problems 
was just as important as dancing. ‘‘But the talk never got 
away from the war. How could it when it’s the only real 
industry there is over here,”’ the soldier wrote. 


Privates had seven-day leaves every four months and 
were allowed to vacation in specified peaceful areas in France. 
The first edition of the official A. E. F. newspaper, The Stars 
and Stripes, assured the doughboys they were not under Red 
Cross, Y. M. C. A. or any other official supervision, but were 
free to act with respectability. 


In July, though, counting the tents, cafes, hotels, cellars, 
and rooms, in what was left at the front of houses, double 
huts, single huts, lofts, a corner of a convent, a Hotel de 
Ville—in short, every place where the army and navy Y. M. 
C. A. hung out its red triangle in France, the number was 
over 300. The Red Cross followed the fighting; the Knights of 
Columbus converted many captured, abandoned, or hastily 
thrown up buildings into rest centers for the men in army. 


“Boarding house socialability” of the daily kind one 
gets in Missouri was not common in pre-war Britain. But a 
spontaneous movement to entertain Yankees swept through 
the people of England when men wearing the double eagle 
began walking down Piccadilly. Every hostess in London 
begged for American guests. Notices were posted on public 
bulletin boards all over England from societies and clubs 
anxious to entertain “‘Yanks.”” Parties and weekly ex- 
cursions sponsored by both impromptu and organized groups 
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filled up all the troops’ time. An English lord turned his 
luxurious home into an American officers’ club. 

Throughout the war, in Missouri, in England, and at 
the front, our soldiers found one policy; ‘Your uniform, 
young man, is your membership card.” 


MISSOURI MINIATURAS 
GEORGE GRAHAM VEST 


A quagmire of political oblivion engulfed many Con- 
federate statesmen who supported that ever-weakening Gray 
ship of state during Civil war days. Some went down as a 
captain with his sinking craft; others survived the disaster 
and started public life anew to gain lofty heights. With 
those undefeated men stood George Graham Vest, ‘‘that great 
big little fellow’’ from Missouri. 

Vest, Missouri’s representative for twenty-four years in 
the United States senate, won laurels both as a statesman and 
lawyer. Staunchly Democratic, he claimed the friendship 
of his political opponents and in the intimacy of the Senate 
cloakroom his popularity crossed party lines. Men well 
versed in political lore attributed “half the brains of the 
Democratic side of the Senate’’ to the Missourian. 


“The Senator of two republics’’ was born in Frankfort, 
Franklin county, Kentucky on December 6, 1830. He cul- 
minated a period of formal education with degrees in 1848 
from Centre college and five years later from Transylvania 
university in Lexington, Kentucky, where he graduated as 
class valedictorian. His initial law training came in the 
office of Attorney General James Harlan, father of the United 
States supreme court judge, John M. Harlan. At one point 
in his pre-law career he edited a newspaper in Owensboro, 
Kentucky, for a few months. 

Vest fought his way through many of life’s battles, not 
the least of which came from efforts to establish himself in the 
Missouri legal profession. Off to an unauspicious start in 
Georgetown, Missouri, he conquered adverse feeling to win 
his spurs. 
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After receiving his degree from Transylvania, the future 
senator joined some other roving spirits and headed for the 
Pacific coast. A stage coach accident in which his arm was 
broken occurred en route, so Vest laid up in Georgetown. 
Here he accepted a retainer as attorney for a slave accused of 
the brutal murder of a woman and her children, and his 
conduct of the case promptly brought the acquittal of the 
Negro. Despite the verdict of the court, the defendant was 
immediately lynched and his lawyer was notified that the 
safest procedure for personal well-being lay in a quick re- 
sumption of his journey to the Coast. ‘That made me feel 
as though I wanted to stay,’ Vest explained in later life, 
so he answered the threat by hanging out his shingle in 
Georgetown. 

Moving to Boonville in 1856, he first won renown for 
his ability and excited wonder at his quick repartee and 
ready wit. Though Vest arrived in Missouri a stranger, 
without money and friends, to practice at a bar noted for the 
brilliancy of its members, he established in short order a 
reputation as an eloquent pleader. 

Distinctly southern in his sympathies, true to his Ken- 
tucky birthright and educational background, he canvassed 
the State for Douglas in 1860 and in the same year won 
election as Cooper county’s representative in the state legis- 
lature. There during his first session, while serving as chair- 
man of the committee on federal relations, he authored a bill 
summoning a state convention to determine Missouri's rela- 
tion to the Union. Upon the split between the northern and 
southern sympathizers, Vest joined the pro-southern forces 
and drew up the Vest resolutions denouncing the coercion of 
the slave states by the United States government. To him 
is also attributed the ‘“‘Ordinance of Secession’’ passed by the 
southern wing of the Missouri legislature at Neosho in 1861. 

To Richmond, Virginia, he went upon election as a 
member of the Confederate provisional congress, and after 
serving in this body, received, in 1864, an appointment to a 
senate seat. But with the final lowering of the Stars and 
Bars, he returned to Missouri and opened a law office in 
Sedalia. There, teamed in a firm with Colonel John S. 
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Philips, late of the Union army, he gained state-wide fame. 
In Warrensburg, Colonel Thomas T. Crittenden of the Blue 
and General Francis M. Cockrell of the Gray also formed a 
partnership and these four men won much of the cream of 
central Missouri’s legal practice. 

Immediately after the Civil war, Vest and both active 
and passive Confederate sympathizers lived under conditions 
untrue to democratic America, as the Test Oath robbed them 
of their former status and privileges. This ‘“Iron-clad Oath” 
as it was also called, ‘‘the most drastic, the most cruel, the 
most outrageous enactment ever known in a civilized country,” 
was finally declared unconstitutional in 1867 by the United 
States supreme court as a qualification for practicing pro- 
fessions, but as a voting qualification it remained legal until 
1870. 

As Vest said: ‘“‘No man could practice law, teach school, 
preach the Gospel, act as trustee, hold any office of honor, 
trust, or profit, or vote at any election unless he swore he had 
never sympathized with the cause of the Confederacy or any 
person fighting for it. The father who had given a drink of 
water or a crust of bread to his son who belonged to the Con- 
federate forces was ostracized and put under the ban of law.” 

With this law repealed, the two partnerships between 
northerners and southerners functioned smoothly and the 
men won the sobriquet of the “Big Four.’’ Vest engaged in 
many bitterly contested legal battles and often the two firms 
served on opposite sides of cases. A classic in the annals of 
the Missouri bar and oft quoted throughout the nation is 
Vest’s speech of tribute to a dog, Old Drum. The lawyer did 
not participate actively in the case, in which a dog had been 
killed and the owner asked higher damages than the animal 
seemed worth, until time for the final address to the jury. 
Then his words evaluating the dog high above any price 
mere money could repay brought new honors to man’s four- 
footed friend. 

“The best friend a man has in the world may turn against 
him and become his enemy. His son or daughter that he 
reared with loving care may prove ungrateful... . The 
one absolutely unselfish friend that man can have in this 
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selfish world, the one that never deserts him, the one that 
never proves ungrateful or treacherous, is his dog. 

He will lick the wounds and sores that come in encounter 
with the roughness of the world. . . .When all riches take 
wings and reputatior falls to pieces, he is as constant in his 
love as the sun in its journey through the heavens.”’” This 
tribute by Vest to Old Drum has been preserved both on the 
record pages and in the hearts of dog lovers, a monument of 
appreciation. 

He was chosen in 1872 as delegate at large from the Mis- 
souri Democratic party to the Baltimore convention where 
Horace Greeley was nominated for the presidency of the 
United States. Vest stood in 1876 for the state gubernatorial 
nomination but his record as a Confederate supporter ruined 
his chances, since the party needed a man with a “loyal” 
background. John S. Phelps won the candidacy in spite of 
widespread popular support for Vest, and the losing states- 
man immediately took the stump to help elect the victor. 

Elected Democratic senator in 1878, he three times won 
re-election, stretching his continuous term of service twenty- 
four years, from March 4, 1879 to March 3, 1903, when he 
declined to run again. In his first term he served the nation 
in a respect that is highly valued today as an act protecting 
the government. 

The story told of the incident starts one evening in the 
fall of 1881, when a small company of New Yorkers were 
dining at a western frontier hotel. Since the ‘‘city slickers”’ 
were drinking freely and chattering gaily, diners at other 
tables could not help hearing boasts of a promised lease of a 
large and valuable area of land owned by the United States 
government. As the New Yorkers talked of the fortune which 
would accrue to each of them, a “small, stern-appearing man 
with iron gray hair and a military mustache’”’ listened to the 
tale of how the department of the interior would assist in 
their obtaining practically a perpetual lease of the nation’s 
magnificent Yellowstone park. 

When Congress convened Senator Vest rose and demanded 
the documents in relation to lease of public lands, and quickly 
he exposed the men who sought illegal fortunes. With undis- 
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puted evidence at hand he revealed the scheme to the Senate 
and the nation. Until the New Yorkers recognized in Senator 
Vest their fellow diner at the frontier hotel, they were at a 
loss to account for the leakage in their plans. 

Another incident revealing Vest’s adherance to public 
duty above private desires and profit, came in his refusal to 
vote for the admission of Senator Quay of Pennsylvania to 
the Senate. Quay would have been seated without a long, 
hard fight if Vest’s single vote had supported him, but this 
was denied on the grounds of irregularity in the method of 
appointment. Quay and Vest were excellent friends before 
this trouble, and it has been maintained that Vest had 
promised Quay his vote but was not able to go against his 
convictions. 

Active in the Senate, Vest backed the conservative and 
rather reactionary forces. He opposed woman suffrage say- 
ing: ‘I believe that woman as she is today, the queen of 
home and hearts, is above the political collisions and should 
always be kept above them.” He also entered the fray as a 
leading exponent of anti-imperialism, arguing the uncon- 
stitutionality of acquiring “territory to be held and governed 
permanently as colonies,” in the acquisition of Puerto Rico 
and the Philippines from Spain. He was against prohibition 
as he did not think that it was practicable and as it was 
against his personal taste and habit. These three policies 
that he protested so vigorously, all came to be part of the 
national program. 

Vest’s last appearance in the Senate chamber was 
dramatic; the old man’s feebleness forced him to sit at his 
desk to deliver his telling comments in favor of removing the 
tariff from coal and permitting the free entrance of that 
commodity. But no matter how physically affected by old 
age, he never approached senility. 

As the “great big little fellow’’ lay dying, his political 
opponents in the Missouri Republican state convention sent 
his wife, the former Sallie F. Sneed of Danville, Kentucky, 
whom he had married in 1854, a telegram of sympathy, in- 
cluding the following tribute. ‘The unquestioned integrity 
and unsullied honor of your distinguished husband will not 
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only be a priceless heritage to you and yours but for every 
citizen of the state.”” Vest died in Sweet Springs August 9, 
1904, and was buried in Bellefontaine cemetary, St. Louis. 
Governor Dockery appointed one hundred men prominent in 
all walks of life to represent the state at his funeral, and 
Senators Cockrell and Stone headed the procession. 

The interest the ‘“‘senator of two republics” took in all 
matters of public moment and his talents and popularity 
naturally led him into the realm of politics. Nobody ever left 
the floor or gallery of the Senate when Vest rose to speak, 
and he “‘lived and died near and dear to the heart of Missouri 
Democrats.” 

A merciless but courteous legal antagonist, he carried off 
honors in many a fight before the bench. Dashing, fiery, 
“untamed of speech,” and powerful in wit and ridicule, he 
fought his way to the top of both Confederate and United 
States’ ranks. His withering sarcasm made many an opponent 
quake, and combining such talents with a power of oratory 
and magnetic force of personality, he turned the Kentucky 
law graduate into Missouri’s senator. 


{Sources for data on the life of George Graham Vest are: Shoemaker, 
Floyd C., Missouri and Missourians, (1942); Shoemaker, Floyd C., Mis- 
sourt and Missourians, (1922); Williams, Walter and Shoemaker, Floyd 
C., Missouri, Mother of the West, Vol. II, (1930); Jackson, William Rufus, 
Missouri Democracy, Vol. I, (1935); Encyclopedia of the History of Missourt, 
Vol. VI, (1991); Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. XIX, (1936); 
French, Edwin N. C., Senator Vest, Champion of the Dog, (1930).] 


RED LETTER BOOKS RELATING TO MISSOURI 


The Laws of the Territory of Louisiana, Comprising All 
Those Which Are Now Actually In Force Within the Same. 
Compiled by Frederick Bates. Published by Authority. 
(St. Louis, [L.], Printed by Joseph Charless, Printer to the 
Territory, 1808, 434 pp.) 

This volume is noteworthy as probably the first book 
printed in what is now Missouri. Copies are naturally quite 
rare, nine only being known to exist. Of the two which are 
in Missouri, one is in the library of the Missouri Historical 
Society, St. Louis; the other is in the collections of the State 
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Historical Society of Missouri, Columbia. Of the volume, 
370 pages are devoted to the text of the laws, one to the 
certification of their authority by the secretary of the territory, 
three to the table of contents and fifty-eight to the index. 

Thirty-six years ago, an article on The Beginnings of 
Missouri Legislation by this reviewer was published in the 
first number of the Missouri Historical Review (Vol. I, pp. 
53-71). This was an account of the sixteen laws enacted in 
1804-1805 by the governor and judges of Indiana territory for 
the District of Louisiana. On July 4, 1805, under the pro- 
visions of an act of Congress, the District of Louisiana be- 
came the Territory of Louisiana with its own governor and 
judges as its legislative authority. 

The first six laws appearing in this volume were the enact- 
ments by the governor and judges of Indiana territory which 
had not subsequently been changed by the governor and 
judges of Louisiana territory. They dealt with the office of 
sheriff, boatmen, recorder’s offices, slaves, defalcation, and 
oath of office. 

The remaining forty-nine laws in the publication rep- 
resent revisions of earlier acts and the enactment of new ones 
up to November 11, 1808. Each of the ten original laws of 
1804-1805 that had been repealed was replaced by a new act 
dealing with the same subject, usually in greater detail. 
As these have been discussed in the article mentioned above, 
further reference to them is unnecessary. 

The laws dealing with new subjects were of the character 
needed in a community with the social, economic, and geo- 
graphical environment of the Territory in 1808. The total 
population of about 15,000 resided in the five Districts of St. 
Charles, St. Louis, Ste. Genevieve, Cape Girardeau, and 
New Madrid. They were settled principally on the banks of 
the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, though some had moved 
to the uplands and in the valleys of streams farther to the 
west. There were upwards of fifteen villages of which St. 
Louis, St. Charles, and Ste. Genevieve were the most populous. 

The first of the new laws created the office of attorney 
general of the Territory as the attorney general of Indiana 
could no longer act in such capacity. The next one pro- 
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hibiting the selling or giving of intoxicating liquors to Indians 
illustrates the peril of such sales and gifts. Soon afterwards 
it was followed by an act licensing taverns and imposing 
restrictions upon their operation. An act licensing ferries and 
regulating their fares and services is indicative of the im- 
portance of water transportation to the inhabitants of the 
territory. 

The increasing number of Americans settling in the 
Territory created problems in the field of family relations. 
Spanish law did not recognize civil marriages nor divorce 
except from bed and board. One of the original acts of 1804- 
1805 -had legalized marriages performed by magistrates and a 
new law of 1807 provided for divorce and alimony. The 
next year, another law was passed regulating marriage con- 
tracts and the dower of widows. While the original law with 
its strict provisions regarding slaves was retained, an act of 
1807 provided procedure whereby persons held in slavery 
could sue for their freedom. 

The growing importance of villages is shown by an act of 
1808, providing for the incorporation of towns by the court 
of common pleas. A special law of the same year incorporated 
the trustees of the Ste. Genevieve academy and was the first 
act creating a private corporation in what is now Missouri. 
The demand for better land transportation was evidenced by 
acts concerning public roads and highways, including one 
connecting the chief villages. 

An act regulating interest on loans and other contracts 
reveals the unusual effort to prevent usurious rates. A law 
“to prevent the damages which may happen by firing of 
Woods,”’ which was somewhat similar to modern conservation 
measures, was probably due primarily to the desire to protect 
the property of neighboring persons. The last act in the 
volume is one declaring the seal heretofore used by the gov- 
ernor to be the seal of the Territory of Louisiana. 

The two men chiefly responsible for this volume were 
Frederick Bates and Joseph Charless. The former was the 
author as he prepared the compilation of the laws. Born in 
Virginia, he was the fourth of twelve children of whom he 
and the youngest, Edward, became distinguished. Frederick 
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studied law and, at the age of twenty, received an appoint- 
ment in the quartermaster’s department of the Army of the 
Northwest which necessitated his removal to Detroit in 
1797. After three years of service he resigned to engage in 
business as a merchant. He later returned to public life and 
held a number of positions of which the most important was 
that of associate judge of the new Michigan territory created 
in 1805. 

Bates’ experience in Michigan well equipped him for his 
duties as secretary of Louisiana territory which position he 
assumed in April 1807. He continued in this office and in 
that of its successor, Missouri territory, until Missouri be- 
came a state. During this period of thirteen years, he served 
as acting governor a number of times during the absence or 
because of the resignation of the governor. In 1824 he was 
elected the second governor of the state of Missouri and served 
until his death on August 4, 1825. 

While in Michigan Bates had assisted in drafting the 
first code of laws for that territory. When he came to Louis- 
iana territory, he found that some of its laws were badly 
drawn and needed revision and supplementation. He co- 
operated with the governor and judges in this work and the 
improvement which resulted was largely due to his efforts. 
As the official custodian of the acts he was best qualified to 
make the compilation and he must have been largely respon- 
sible for securing its publication. 

Joseph Charless, publisher of this volume, was a pioneer 
printer and newspaper editor. Implicated in the Irish rebel- 
lion of 1795, he fled to America by way of France and worked 
as a printer in Philadelphia. In 1800, he moved to Kentucky 
where he established a newspaper. In 1808, he came to St. 
Louis where he founded the Missouri Gazette, the first news- 
paper published in Missouri. This paper, which later became 
successively the Louisiana Gazette, Missouri Gazette, Missouri 
Republican, and St. Louis Republic, to mention some of its 
names, continued publication until December 4, 1919, when 
it was purchsed by the St. Louis Globe-Democrat and suspended. 

As the first number of the Missouri Gazette was issued on 
July 12, 1808, it was an ambitious undertaking for Mr. 
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Charless to publish The Laws of the Territory of Louisiana in 
the same year. Douglas C. McMurtries’ Early Missouri 
Book and Pamphlet Imprints, 1808-1830 states that it ‘“‘was 
issued in December, 1808. The production of it was a matter 
of some difficulty for the limited facilities of the Gazette 
printery and the newspaper suffered somewhat in conse- 
quence....” While the title page of this volume bears the 
date ‘‘1808’’, the certification of authority by the secretary 
of the Territory is dated April 29, 1809, and it is probable 
that the complete book was not published until some time 
thereafter. In any event, Mr. Charless probably has the dis- 
tinction of being the first editor and publisher in Missouri 
and he deserves recognition by the bar for having issued the 
first law book in this State——Contributed by Isador Loeb, 
Dean Emeritus, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 


MISSOURI SCRAPBOOK 


A whiff of spice for the historical sauce flies from Mis- 
souri’s Governor Marcellus Stewart who made the rounds of 
the penitentiary one day and asked the convicts if they were 
guilty. All except one pleaded innocent. To the solitary 
pleading guilty, Stewart promptly issued a pardon, saying he 
didn’t want a self-confessed criminal to associate with so many 
innocent men. He feared they would be contaminated. Here 


are a few finger dashes of pepper to add zest to your “‘Scrap- 
book”’ recipes. 


Papers are more ‘‘permanent”’ today! 


Why is a lady’s hair like the latest news? Because in 
the morning we always find it in the papers.—Boon’s Lick 
Times, August 15, 1840. 


IpR. I8IDOR LOEB, dean emeritus of Washington university, St. Louis, is a 
native Missourian. He received from the State university the degrees of 
B.S., M.S., LL.B., and Lu.p. In 1899-1900 Dr. Loeb attended the University 
of Berlin and in 1901 received a Ph.D. degree from Columbia university, New 
York. For thirty-three years he was a member of the faculty of the University 
of Missouri, for six years dean of the university faculty, for nine years dean 
of the school of business and public administration, and from April to July 
1923, acting president of the university. At Washington university, Dr. 
Loeb served fourteen years as professor of political science and fifteen years 
as dean of the school of business and public administration. In 1933 he was 
elected president of the American political science association. Dr. Loeb 
is now state administrator of the opa. 
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Inexpensive and comfortable to boot! 


It is an old, familiar saying that the “boot is on the 
right foot,” but if you want a No. 1 boot on both feet, don’t 
fail to call Mr. De Graff, on St. Louis street. He makes a 
nice boot, and fits both feet and pocket nicely.—Missouri 
Daily Patriot, September 14, 1866. 


Just ignore the concussion! 


A pound of nitro-glycerine, if properly exploded in a 
room will rid it most effectually of flies and other insects. 
It may render the building of a new house necessary, but no 
insect will ever again enter the old one.—Daily Morning 
Herald, September 21, 1871. 


Throwing ink! 


We use the Democrat, altogether, for blotting paper— 
it being softer than any we can find at the stores.—Boon's 
Lick Times, August 1, 1840. 


Have you ever been son struck? 


Although the weather has been excessively warm for the 
past few days, we are not advised of the occurrence of but 
one case of son-stroke, and that took place in St. Eye on Sun- 
day last. It seems that ‘Uncle Pete,” in an attempt to correct 
his son Ephraim, was struck by the latter with a hominy-pot. 
He will recover.—Sedalia Democrat, August 19, 1869. 


No soft soap for this bar— 


He that goes to the tavern first for the love of company, 
will at last go there for the love of liquor. Remember that 
young man.— Missouri Telegraph, April 16, 1852. 


Watch out! It's catching! 


The following sample letter, which is published verbatim, 
will give our readers an idea of what kind of labor members 
of Congress are sometimes called on by their constituents to 
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perform: ‘‘Will you please to inquire in the patent office for 
a patent rat-trap that goes by weight like a clock that will 
catch from 8 to 12 rats at one running down and then has to 
be wound up before it will catch more. I wish to know if 
there is such a patent there & when it was patented & when 
the time expires also the name of the patentee & his post office 
address. © 

& thus oblige yours.’’-—Hannibal Daily Messenger, April 
9, 1859. 


And no nickel for the parking meter— 


Our streets are filled with a lot of the dirtiest and mean- 
est looking hogs we ever saw. They disdain clean water but 
delight in the filthiest mud holes. We have an ordinance to 
prevent hogs from running on our streets, but like many other 
good laws, this ordinance is unheeded.—Southeast Missouri 
Enterprise, July 29, 1869. 


It must have been a “hard fought’’ election 


Presidential nominee pocket knives at Shockley & 
Ruthvens. A campaign novelty. See them.—Daily Tribune, 
July 17, 1892. ; 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 
MEMBERS ACTIVE IN INCREASING SOCIETY'S MEMBERSHIP 


During the three months from May through July 1942, 
the following members of the Society increased its member- 
ship as indicated: 


EIGHT NEW MEMBERS 


Smith, Frederick M., Independence 
Sullivan, Stephen H., Sullivan 


FOUR NEW MEMBERS 


Winkelmaier, Robert C., St. Louis 


THREE NEW MEMBERS 
Conger, Arthur, Jr., Kansas City 


Harris, Iva M., Jefferson City 
Moll, Justus R., Jefferson City 


TWO NEW MEMBERS 


Cassidy, Mrs. Della, Salem Ritzenthaler, J. L., Jefferson City 
McCullough, Mrs. Flo, Joplin Stevens, Beverly Cordell, Clayton 
MacNutt, J. Scott, St. Louis Sturgis, H. S., Neosho 


Pletcher, Mrs. J. W., Pacific 


ONE NEW MEMBER 


Arnold, Mrs. Charles, Pittsburgh, Hodgdon, Frank T., Hannibal 


Pa. Hooker, Robert K., Springfield 
Corder, Leon W., Jefferson City Hunter, Raymond D., Richmond 
Dew, Samuel A., Kansas City Heights 
Goldberg, I. E., Polo Jackson, N. D., Independence 
Gresham, Lois E., Springfield Kingsbury, L. A., New Franklin 
Hicks, John Edward, Kansas City McGrath, J. J., Sedalia 
Hirsch, Rudolph, Kansas City Wiley, Elizabeth A., Jefferson City 


Hislop, F. L., Springfield Williams, Roy D., Boonville 
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NEW MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 


May-Jury 1942 


One hundred and sixty-seven applications for member- 
ship were received by the Society during the three months 
from May to July 1942, inclusive. The total of annual mem- 
bers as of July 31, 1942, is 3427. 


The new members are: 


Adams, Arthur N., Kansas City 

Baer, Max, Jefferson City 

Bakewell, Paul Jr., St. Louis 

Barnstorff, Hermann, Columbia 

Bassford, Wallace D., Washington, 
B.C. 

Bauer, Katherine A., Jefferson City 

Bell, Mrs. C. C., Boonville 

Bieber, Fred W., St. Louis 

Black, E. B., Kansas City 

Bowen, L. Roy, St. Louis 

Bowen, Sherman W., St. Louis 

Brazelton, Jas. H., Des Moines, Ia. 

Brewster, Wm., Detroit, Mich. 

Burton, O. D., Kansas City 

Bust, W. H., Potosi 

Carroll, Mark K., St. Louis 

Carter, Don C., Sturgeon 

Carter, Proctor, Jefferson City 

Casey, Mrs. Albert R., Potosi 

Cave, Mrs. Fannie, Moberly 

Chiswell, L. M., Kansas City 

Chittenden, Mrs. Earle Philip, 
Webster Groves 

Corwin, Charlton B., Jefferson City 

Craig, Marshall, Charleston 

Craig, N. J., Mansfield 

Craven, Mrs. Lillian, Davisville 

Cresswell, Wm. J., Potosi 

Dahlem, Karl, Jefferson City 

Daman, Evelyn M., St. Louis 

Dean, Helen E., Columbia 

Devore, Harry S., Fayette 

Dierssen, F. H., Springfield 

Dominick, James R., Kansas City 

Dorsey, Florence L., New York City 


Downing, Donald Anderson, Edina 

Eagleton, Mark D., St. Louis 

Early, Gilbert G., University City 

Engelking, Dorothy, Springfield 

Evans, O. D., St. Louis 

Eversole, Mrs. Mary B., Potosi 

Ferguson, Arthur D., Benton 

Finney, W. O., Chaffee 

Fisher, Gladys Freeman, Jefferson 
City 

Fisher, Mrs. Viola Benoist, St. Louis 

Ford, Hiram U., Jefferson City 

Franklin, Mrs. Ben, Macon 

Frey, Earl J. G., St. Louis 

Gaebler, F. J., Columbia 

Golschmann, Vladimir, St. Louis 

Gordon, Mrs. Clara E., Davisville 

Grant, Mrs. Virginia, Jefferson City 

Grisham, Howard C., Jefferson City 

Halferty, C. T., Liberty 

Harris, Anne Gardner, Warrensburg 

Harris, James W., St. Louis 

Harutun, James J., Ft. Leonard 
Wood 

Hatcher, Joyce, Columbia 

Hayes, T. M., St. Louis 

Hehmann, Doroethy A., St. Louis 

Herman, Raymond §S., St. Louis 

Hiatt, Mrs. Sydney B., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Hibbard, C. H., Ava 

Higdon, Amos T., Independence 

Hill, Mrs. Curtis, Columbia 

Hipp, Veronica, Kansas City 

Hoefer, Laura, Jefferson City 
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Hoefer, Mrs. Pauline D., Jefferson 
City 

Hoover, Mrs. Florence, St. Louis 

Hope, George, Jr., Jefferson City 

Horstmann, J. H., Webster Groves 

Houchins, Claude M., Washington, 
Bc. 

Huber, E. James, St. Louis 

Huger, Bernard J., St. Louis 

Hunt, J. O., Jefferson City 

Hunter, Mrs. Della B., Jefferson 
City 

Hutcheson, Katherine, Atlanta, Ga. 

Jennings, Emery E., Independence 

Jensen, Julius, St. Louis 

Jones, Ira A., Jefferson City 

Jones, Lem T., Kansas City 

Jordan, Mrs. Chas. N., Webster 
Groves 

Julius, Raymond E., Kirkwood 

Kelsey, Kenneth L., Aurora 

Kemp, M. R., Mexico 

Kenney, Roy S., Neosho 

Kierns, Mrs. Hilda, Jefferson City 

Knight, Felix H., Kansas City 

Knight, W. C., Columbia 

Krenzer, Mrs. Agnes, Kansas City 

Lamy, Mrs. J. A., Sedalia 

Lang, Milo A., Joplin 

Lea, Leonard, Independence 

Leiber, Quentin M., St. Louis 

Long, Mrs. David S., Harrisonville 

Longwell, Daniel, New York City 

McAdam, George, Maysville 

McCaskill, Mrs. C. M., Houston 

McCourtney, J. S., St. Louis 

McCullough, Melvin, Neosho 

McMillan, Henrietta, Jefferson City 

Mahnkey, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth, 
Mincy 

Mauthe, Mrs. John J., Pacific 

Metts, Mrs. A. E., Potosi 

Miller, Anthony W., Kansas City 

Miller, C. Edward, Independence 

Mitchell, P. J., Rocheport 

Morrill, J. W., Pacific 

Morse, Matthew F., St. Louis 


Mott, F. L., Columbia 

Niedner, Robert V., St. Charles 

Oliver, D. B., King City 

Orr, Richard K., Pacific 

Osburn, Mona M., Neosho 

O'Toole, J. M., Sullivan 

O'Toole, John J., St. Louis 

Page, Walter F., Kansas City 

Penrod, Carmin, Jeflerson City 

Phillips, A. B., Independence 

Ploesser, Walter C., Washington, 
D.C. 

Prewitt, W. C., Balboa Island, 
Calif. 

Pritchard, J. F., Kansas City 

Ramsey, Helen, Jefferson City 

Randolph, Vance, Galena 

Ranson, Elizabeth Stone, Columbia 

Richeson, Samuel, Potosi 

Robbins, William, Maryville 

Robinson, Mrs. W. A., Sturgeon 

Robison, John W., Neosho 

Rouse, P. E., Bucklin 

Rozelle, M. E., Columbia 

Ruffin, James E., Washington, D.C. 

Ryan, John C., University City 

Salem High School, Salem 

Sanders, R. F., Elsberry 

Sarno, Samuel M., Morehouse 

Schiller, Gideon, St. Louis 

Schneider, Vincent A., St. Charles 

Schultz, Carl F., Jefferson City 

Sibley, Roy E., Jefferson City 

Smith, George Winston, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Smith, Henry C., Independence 

Smith, Nevah, Jefferson City 

Sone, Edna Lee, Jefferson City 

Squires, D. A., Fulton 

Stone, Virginia E., St. Louis 

Strader, R. Burns, Independence 

Strauss, Mrs. Milton B., St. Louis 

Sturgis, H. S., Neosho 

Sullivan, Francis C., St. Louis 

Swekosky, Wm. G., St. Louis 

Taylor, Jefierson D., Cuba 

Thompson, Emmett V., St. Louis 
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Thorps, Mrs. W. T., Nevada Willcockson, Wm. H., Webster 
Ulmer, F. A., St. Louis Groves 
Walker, Truman E., St. Louis Williams, Kyle D., Jefferson City 


Walsh, N. S. Chouteau, St. Louis Winkler, A. G., New York, N. Y. 
Ward Junior High School Library, Withers, Orval R., Kansas City 


University City Wofford, James, Salem 
Weber, William F., Kansas City Woods, Marie, Fayette 
Wenthe, A. W., Clayton Wurdack, Walter, St. Louis 
Wilkerson, Mrs. B. F., Birmingham, 

Ala. 


DOWN MISSOURI WAY 


For the past three years, ““Missouri Notes” by Gordon 
Hudelson in the Kansas City Times has been more than just 
a human interest column about Missouri. Each week, col- 
umns appear having definite historical value and requiring 
hours of research to make them accurate as well as interesting. 

Historians and novelists in the future can turn to them 
and find many almost forgotten customs and social affairs 
of earlier Missouri. Hudelson may recount or reminscence 
on almost anything—the annual horseshoe pitching day near 
Springfield, the old art of cooking dandelion greens, hoss 
swapping, an old bowl-and-pitcher hotel, Belle Starr, raising 
guinea hens, square dancing and ballads, churning, sorghum 
making, quilting, marrying, or the spring jeweled hills of 
Missouri. 

“Missouri Notes’ was originated by William Rockhill 
Nelson and has become increasingly popular through the 
years. Predecessors have been Steve O’Grady, Doug Meng 
and Mary Blake Woodson. But the revamped ‘Missouri 
Notes” is a ‘‘delightful sideline’ for Gordon Hudelson be- 
cause his real job is being state editor and seeing to news in 
Missouri, Kansas, sections of Oklahoma, Texas, and Nebraska. 

He calls himself a ‘genuine’ Missourian for he was born 
in Adrian, Bates county, Missouri. His journalism career 
began “‘in the office of the Adrian Journal, folding papers, 
sweeping out the plant, (not too often,) and performing other 
important editorial chores for twenty-five cents a week.” 
After World war I, Hudelson went to Montana and came back 
to Moberly to work on the Monitor-Index for seven years. 
Then in 1925 he came to Kansas City and the Star, where 
he has been ever since. 
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WEEKLY FEATURE ARTICLES OF THE SOCIETY 


Revival meetings, soldiers’ entertainment, horse shows 
and fairs sprinkle the latest weekly historical feature articles 
of the Society with variety and spice. These attempt to 
interpret history through an up-to-minute news-feature style. 
Articles released during the months of July, August and 
September are: 

July: “Quacks, Midwives, Doctors — Backgrounding 
Missouri,” ‘Saddle Horses of Missouri Rival Kentucky Thor- 
oughbreds,” ‘‘Early Missouri Summer Resorts Offered to 
Cure All Ailments,” ‘‘Missouri’s Fish Paradises Attract Even 
Missourians!” 

August: ‘‘No Lonesome Soldiers in Last World War 
When Missourians Entertained!”” ‘Sure You Can Lean Out 
of Your Seat—It’s a Horseshow!”” “Camp Meetings in 
Missouri Made Shining Shouting Converts,” “Brandy Pre- 
served Peaches Tempt Pious State Fair Judge,”’ ““‘Wall-Eyed 
Longhorns Crossed Missouri in North Drive of ’66.” 

September: ‘‘Leading Fur Center, St. Louis, Once Used 
‘Deer-Skin’ Notes,” ‘‘No ‘Beaus’ for Bonneted Lasses at 
Boarding School,” ‘Fighting Missourians Brought Home 
Abundant World War Honors,” “Missourians Love Their 
Guns but No Longer Get Big Game.” 


GRADUATE THESES RELATING TO MISSOURI 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY GRADUATE THESES RELATING TO MISSOURI, 
1940-1941. 
The master’s theses accepted by the University of Kansas 
City during 1940-1941 which are of interest to Missourians 
are as follows: 


Peck, Phoebe, The Theater in Kansas City. 
Shefrin, Jack Allen, The Chisholm Trail. 


ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY GRADUATE THESES RELATING TO MISSOURI, 
1940-1941. 
The master’s theses accepted by the St. Louis university 
during 1940-1941 which are of interest to the Missouri his- 
torian are as follows: 


Birkenhauer, Henry Francis, The Illinois Earthquake of November 23, 
1939, and Crustal Structure East of St. Louis. 
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DeRuntz, Helen, Abstracts of Graduate Theses Written in the Depart- 
ment of Education at St. Louis University from 1927 to 1940. 

Gibbons, Henrietta Josephine, Missouri in the Election of 1856. 

Harrison, Martha Joan, Trachoma in Missouri. 

Hatch, Mary Martha, A Five Year Study of the Bordley Division of the 
Firmin Desloge Hospital, St. Louis University. 

Heaney, Jane Frances, Catholic Journalism in the Trans-Mississippi 
West Prior to 1890. 

McCarthy, June Elizabeth, A Survey of Sight Conservation Classes in 
St. Louis. 

Merenda, Theresa Mary, A Study of the Mathematical Offerings in the 
Catholic Secondary Schools for Girls in the City of St. Louis, Missouri, 
1939-1941. 

Miller, Mary Eymard, Missouri and Manifest Destiny in Oregon. 

Reynolds, Josephine Katherine, Problems of Forty-Four Negro Un- 
married Mothers in St. Louis, Missouri, March 1940-March 1941. 

Richter, Frances Alma, A Study of Fifty Cases of Tuberculosis Among 
St. Louis Youth with Special Reference to Social Causes and Effects. 

Roemer, Cletus Daniel, Petrology of the Davis Shale of the Potosi and 
Edge Hill Quadrangles. 

Ryan, Mary Timothy, The History of Sancta Maria in Ripa. 

White, Monica Mary, A Statistical Study of the Incidence of Tuber- 
culosis Among the Youth of St. Louts. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI GRADUATE THESES RELATING TO MISSOURI, 
1940-1941. 


The master’s theses accepted by Missouri university 
during 1940-1941 of interest to Missourians are as follows: 


Allen, William Burrows, Geology of the Browns Station Anticline, 
Boone County, Missouri. 

Barnickol, Paul George, A Study of the Bottom Fauna, Lake of the 
Ozarks, Missouri. 

Beasley, Robert Patrick, Posstbilities of Supplemental Irrigation in 
Missouri. 

Condron, Harry David, The History of the Knapheide Wagon Co. 

Drake, Gordon Howard, Tax Delinquency, Tax Administration, and 
Reversion in Relation to Land Utilization in the Missouri Ozarks. 

George, Marie Elizabeth, Social Reform in Missouri, 1820-1860. 

Gross, Milton Eugene, A Three-Dimensional Study of Reader-Listener 
Interest in Primary Media in Columbia, Boone County, Missouri, April, 
1940. 

Harris, Van Thomas, The Relation of Small Rodents to Field Borders 
On Agricultural Lands in Central Missouri. 

Jones, Ronald Wade, A Study to Delimit and Describe Types of Tenancy 
Areas in Missouri. 
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Lemmer, George Francis, Agricultural Improvement in Missouri: 1830 
to the Civil War. 


Long, Howard Rusk, Symbiosis of the School and the Newspaper in the 
Villages and Small Cities of Missouri. 


March, David DeArmond, Cheyenne and Sioux Indian Relations Along 
the Oregon Trail, 1841-1858. 


Meyers, Alva M., Jr., Land Utilization Analysis by the Area Approach 
as Illustrated by a Study in Callaway County, Missouri. 


Noren, Carl Raymond, A Preliminary Study of the Reccon, Procyon Lotor 
Lotor (Linnaeus), in Missouri: Pobulation, Denning, and Food-Habits. 


Rutledge, Edward, Factors Affecting The Missouri Land Use Pattern. 


Safran, Ruth, A Newspaper Interprets a Social Problem: Old-Age 
Assistance in Missouri, August, 1935-June, 1937. 


Settle, William Anderson, Jr., Frank and Jesse James and Missouri 
Politics. 

Snipe, J. Roger, Economic Aspects of Recreation in the Lake of the 
Ozarks Area. 


Stephens, Hal Grant, The Geology of the Gore Area, Warren County, 
and Petrology of the Rocks. 


Swann, William Roger, An Investigation of the Career of Mark Twain 
as a Journalist. 


Terrill, Harold Vernon, A Preliminary Study of the Western Fox 
Squirrel, Sciurus Niger Rufi Venter (Geoffroy), in Missouri. 


West, Alma Merle, The Earlier Political Career of Claiborne Fox 
Jackson, 1836-1851. 


Westover, John Glendower, The Civil War Experiences of General M. 
Jeff Thompson in 1861. 


Woodbury, Erza Dawson, Population-Resource Relationships in Mis- 
sourt. 


Young, Louise Araminta, A Study of the Use of Consumer Credit by 
188 Farm Families, Ralls County, Missouri. 


The doctoral dissertions for the same period are as follows: 


Ball, Richard Ayers, A Description of the Northeast Experimentai 
Junior College, Kansas City, Missouri 


Bing, Kenneth Lionel, Success of Students Presenting Practical Arts 
Credits for Entrance to the University of Missouri. 


Clark, Edward Lee, Geology of the Cassville Quadrangle, Barry County, 
Missouri, 


Ryden, George Harris, Predicting Achievement in the Springfield, Mis- 
souri, Senior High School. 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY GRADUATE THESES RELATING TO MISSOURI, 
1940-1941. 


The master’s theses accepted by Washington university 
during 1940-1941 which are of interest to the Missouri his- 
torian are as follows: 


Baumgartner, Bernice Beatrice, Education of the Physically and Men- 
tally Handicapped Children of St. Louis and St. Louis County. 

Bradley, Clare Lucille, The Prohibition Movement and Dramshop Law 
Enforcement in Missouri, 1887-1910. 

Brenner, Louis Gorrlieb, Jr., The Environmental Cariable of the Mis- 
sourt Botanical Garden Wildflower Reservation. 

Conoyer, John Weedon, The Sequent Occupance of Northeast Missouri. 

Craig, James Thomas, Origin and History of the Collegiate Department 
of Washington University, 1853-1870. 

Gruner, Thayer Meredith, The Heavy Accessory Minerals of the Devon- 
tan Sandstones of Southeastern Missouri and Southwestern Illinois. 

Hawkins, Mabel, A Study of Weekday Religious Instruction in St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Held, Lois Claire, History of the College of Washington University. 

Ramthun, Rose Jeanette, The Little Theatre: A Record. 

Robitshek, Melvin Francis, The Surface Approach to the Subsurface 
Study of the Spergen Formation of Eastern Missourt. 

Rose, Allen Henry, The Extension of the United States Land System 
to Missouri, 1804-1817. 

Wecka, Mary, A Study of the Mothers’ Club as a Type of Parent Groups 
Functioning in the St. Louis School System. 


The doctoral dissertions for the same period are as follows: 


Bothwell, Wilber Clarence, The Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louts. 
Steinlauf, Nathan Trattner, The Coins of Gallienus and His Family 
in the Wulfing Collection of Washington University, with a Commentary. 


ACTIVITIES OF COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 

The Cape Girardeau county historical society re-elected 
all officers at an annual meeting at the courthouse, June 30. 
They are: president, John G. Putz; first vice-president, Mrs. 
E. O. Schoembs; second vice-president, Mrs. D. C. Hope; 
secretary, Mrs. C. L. Grant; and treasurer, Judge Joseph L. 
Moore. Miss Lillian Nothdurft presented a paper on early 
Methodism in Missouri while the Reverend P. A. Hasey, 
former pastor of the new McKendree church spoke on De- 
Soto’s wanderings. A photograph of the grave of an Indian 
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princess buried near Moccasin springs was added to the 
archives. This grave, recently marked by the society with a 
white cross, was that of a princess who died on the “Trail of 
Tears” when 20,000 Shawnee Indians were being moved 
across the Mississippi to Indian territory. 


Mrs. J. W. Hobbs was re-elected president of the Cole 
county historical society at an annual meeting in Woodcrest, 
July 22. Other officers are: vice-president, Walter Steininger; 
second vice-president, John Giesecke; third vice-president, 
Charles E. Dewey; recording secretary, Mrs. Frank Ramsey; 
corresponding secretary, Virginia Mayo; treasurer, Mrs. 
Clyde T. Fogle. A report on markers for the society was 
made by Guy Sone, chairman of the committee. The society 
is considering marking the first courthouse, the site of the old 
Price mansion, and the old home site of Judge Robert William 
Wells. Paul Turner of Grant’s Pass, Oregon, was made an 
honorary member. Woodcrest and its history was the subject 
of the main speaker, Miss Henrietta McMillan. Judge 
James Marsh Douglas, president of the Missouri Historical 
Society of St. Louis, was the guest speaker. 


More than two hundred gathered at the Fayette city 
park for the annual picnic of the Howard and Cooper county 
historical society on July 15. Miss Martha Ricketts, head 
of memberships and dues, reported that eighty-three had be- 
come members for the year and a number had signified their 
intention of joining. Programs planned in advance should 
prove especially interesting to descendants of pioneer families 
in the two counties. E. P. Puckett, president, has announced 
that discussion will deal with the origin and early development 
of the town in which the meeting is to be held. The schedule 
is: September 23, Boonville, ‘‘Early Times in Boonville,” 
Roy Williams, speaker; October 21, Glasgow, ‘‘Early Times 
in Glasgow,”’ Miss Hazel Price, speaker; November 18, Fay- 
ette, ‘‘Early Times in Fayette,’’ President E. P. Puckett, 
speaker; December 16, New Franklin, ‘Early Times in New 
Franklin,” Lilburn Kingsbury, speaker; and January 20, 
Boonville, annual dinner and election of officers. 
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Officers of the Phelps county historical society recently 
awarded Dr. and Mrs. Clair V. Mann a trophy cup for their 
valuable contributions to the society. They also conferred 
honorary and life memberships upon them and Dr. D. C. 
Jackling of San Francisco. It took the Manns twelve years 
and 15,000 miles of travel to collect data on the Meramec 
iron works, the James’ family, and others. This study led 
to a review of the earliest history of Phelps county, Rolla, 
and St. James. A 32-pound cannon ball from the site of old 
Fort Wyman was added to the museum collection recently. 
The society plans to furnish and equip a historical room or 
museum in the Lucy Wortham James library and community 
center at St. James when that project matures. It hopes to 
have a tiny replica of the iron works and the spring as it was 
in 1873. Diaries recently acquired, written by Mrs. William 
James and former Senator Ellis G. Evans, provide a great 
deal of information on the Meramec works and southeast 
Missouri in general. The acquisition of these two documents 
and the genealogy of the Bradfords and Duncans represent 
the society’s chief accomplishments during the past few 
months. Last November, the society, at a cost of approxi- 
mately $4,500, published a history of the School of Mines 
and distributed it to points over the United States. 


Professor Carl Schneider gave his presidential address 
on ‘St. Louis History in European Archives’ at the annual 
dinner meeting of the historical society of greater St. Louis 
at Monticello college, Godfrey, Illinois on May 16. New offi- 
cers were installed. 


ACQUISITIONS 


Through the courtesy of the Springfield public library, 
the library board, and Miss Harriet M. Horine, librarian, the 
Society has obtained microfilm of four early Springfield news- 
papers. They are: The Missouri Patriot, June 8, 1865- 
October 5, 1876; Patriot-Advertiser, October 11, 1876-Septem- 
ber 27, 1883; Leader, April 4, 1867-August 15, 1872 and March 
2, 1876-May 16, 1878; Advertiser, August 8, 1848-June 15, 
1850 and December 23, 1874-October 4, 1876. 
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Miss Helen Zuzak of Boonville donated to the State 
Historical Society thirty miscellaneous letters of John Sap- 
pington, Claiborne Fox Jackson, and John S. Marmaduke. 
These letters cover years between 1810 and 1861. 


Miss Mona Osbourn of Neosho, Missouri, has presented 
the Society with her compilation of the history of Neosho and 
of Newton county from 1839-1939. The compilation is out- 
lined by decades and was started in 1937 by the Neosho 
chapter of the Daughters of the American revolution. The 
Neosho Ad club then appointed committees to gather his- 
torical data and it was first used in the historical booths of 
the centennial in 1939. County histories and old county news- 
paper files furnished information. 


Mrs. Arthur Pryor, widow of the late Arthur Pryor, has 
presented the Society with sixteen of the bandmaster’s com- 
positions. They are: “The Whistler and His Dog,” ‘Soldiers 
of Fortune,” “‘After Sunset,” ‘Aeroplane Dip,” “An Egyptian 
Love Dance,” “Canoeing,” ‘“The Baby Parade,” ‘Frozen 
Bill Ray,” “Danny and His Hobby-Horse,” ‘‘Heart of Amer- 
ica,” ““Goody Two-Shoes,” “Irish King,” “In Lover’s Lane,” 
“The Love Kiss Waltz,” “Fox Trot,” and ‘That Flying Rag.” 


The Society recently received from Dr. F. P. Kenkel a 
copy of a silver jubilee edition honoring the Reverend Joseph 
Cruse and his twenty-five years as pastor of the Church of 
Nativity in St. Louis. Besides being well illustrated, the 
booklet gives a thorough history of the church. 


Miss Mabel R. Gillis, librarian of the California state 
library, Sacramento, California permitted the microfilming 
of the Springfield Whig, September 11-September 15, 1849. 


The Society received from Miss Faye L. Stewart of Chil- 
licothe a manuscript record bock, ‘“‘an abstract of all the con- 
veyances on record of the military lands in the State of Mis- 
souri.”’ 
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ANNIVERSARIES 


Members of Fish Creek Baptist church near Gilliam 
commemorated its one hundredth anniversary June 21. The 
church was organized on June 26, 1842. Russell McIntyre 
of Liberty, son of former pastor, the Reverend Carl A. Mc- 
Intyre, who preached at the ninetieth anniversary, spoke. 
Mrs. C. M. Truex of Kansas City, state secretary of the 
women’s missionary society, Ray Johnson and Com P. Storts 
also spoke. 


The Higginsville Presbyterian church celebrated its one 
hundredth anniversary and dedicated its new church build- 
ing June 21. This congregation was organized June 19, 1842 
and the first building near the old Sharp cemetery was known 
as Tabo Presbyterian church. The Reverend D. K. Ferguson 
of Marshall delivered the dedicatory address. 


Centennial exercises at the First Baptist church of Rich- 
mond were held June 14. Dr. L. D. Greene and Mrs. Fred 
Wyss spoke on “Our Church of the Past” and “Our Church 
of Today—What Has Been Wrought.” A pageant, written 
by Mrs. Donald Pharis of Liberty, was presented at the 
evening session. 


The Christian church at Harrisonville celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary in its present church building on 
May 24. However, it was in 1856 that a small group met in 
the home of Elder James H. Williams in southwest Harrison- 
ville and organized the church. They built their first frame 
church in 1860, the second in 1882, and the present one in 
1917. Mrs. Effie Frazee read the church history which she 
compiled with the aid of Mrs. Jessie Brierly, Mrs. W. R. 
Brown, and Mrs. H. R. Pearson, Sr. 


MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


The Women’s Press club of St. Joseph has completed 
arrangements for the statue of “Little Boy Blue” which will 
be erected in memory of Eugene Field, the poet. The statue, 
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a figure of the small boy with his tin soldier and toy dog about 
whom Field’s poem is written, will be placed in the Central 
public library. The figure, of case stone, will be three and a 
half feet high. It is being executed by Olga Chassaing, a 
Chicago sculptor and will be completed in a few months. 


The figure will cost $1000, the sum raised by public contribu- 
tions. 


NOTES 


After briefly describing Thomas Hart Benton’s eight new 
paintings, ‘“The Year of Peril,” John D. Weaver skims through 
the vivid life of the artist in the June 13, Collier’s feature, 
‘Missouri Master.’”’ He tells of Benton’s return to Missouri 
in 1935, his mural at Jefferson City, his autobiography— 
An Artist in America, his tussle with the Kansas City Art 
Institute, his nudes, his tirades or art museums, his hoped-for 
series, ““The Year of Victory,” his early life, and how he 
brought art to Missouri. One of the eight paintings of ‘“The 
Year of Peril’ is shown along with several informal ones of 
Benton. 


For several months, L. A. Kingsbury of New Franklin 
has been writing a valuable series of articles dealing with 
events in Fayette taken from the files of the Fayette Advertiser. 
On March 3, they were given the title of ‘“The Good Old Days” 
and were written as a Central college student might have re- 
ported the town happenings to an uncle and aunt. So far, 
Kingsbury has covered life there from 1888 to 1890. These 
letters contain everything from the local gossip to news about 
church affairs, building, politics, socials, weather, and sports. 


Thirteen tons of marble dust, five tons of lime and five 
pounds of pure pigments went into the nine panels of murals 
completed June 12 at the St. Louis postoffice by two Chicago 
artists, Edward Millman and Mitchell Siporin. Depicting the 
early history of Missouri, the murals begin with an early lead 
mine at Ste. Genevieve and end with a group of post-Civil 
war leaders including Mark Twain, George Caleb Bingham, 
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James S. Rollins, Carl Schurz, and Joseph Pulitzer. This 
mural commission of $29,000 was the largest ever awarded 
by the United States government and was won in a competi- 
tion of 200 artists in 1939. 


Visiting heads of state now spend their first night at the 
White House and then move to the Blair house, which the 
state department leased several months ago from the Blair 
estate. This unpretentious, yellow-painted brick mansion 
across Pennsylvania avenue from the state department has 
been owned for more than a 100 years by the family of Mont- 
gomery Blair, postmaster general in Lincoln’s cabinet. 


Restoration of the Wimar-Becker murals in the rotunda 
of the old courthouse in St. Louis will be begun soon by the 
works project administration. Carl Wimar, celebrated painter 
of western scenes and his half-brother, August Becker, painted 
these historical murals about 1870. Said to be the first west 
of the Alleghenies, they depict an Indian massacre, an early 
buffalo hunt, the discovery of the Mississippi, landing of La- 
clede, four portraits, and representations of law, commerce, 
justice, and liberty. The last attempt at restoration in 1921 
created a furor still remembered by many. A house painter 
with experience gained from painting vaudeville sets slapped 
color over two faded pictures before enraged art commission 
members and historians stopped his artistic attempts. 


In the M. L. A. Quarterly for June, Benjamin E. Powell, 
librarian of the University of Missouri library, has an article 
entitled, “Western Americana in Columbia.” Here he reviews 
two of the best collections of western Americana in the coun- 
try. One, containing between 900 and 1000 rare pieces, was 
acquired by the University library in 1940. The other, of 
2900 items, is the recently acquired J. Christian Bay collection 
of the Society. In these are accounts of pioneer hardships, 
westward migration to the gold fields, Indian fighting, river life 
and other aspects of life west of the Mississippi during and 
before the nineteenth century. Powell selects certain books 


at random and presents a general broadside of these two col- 
lections. 
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A portrait of Dr. Harvey G. Mudd painted by J. Scott 
McNutt was unveiled at St. Luke’s hospital in St. Louis on 
June 25. This painting of Dr. Mudd, chief of staff of St. 
Luke’s hospital for more than thirty-three years, was pre- 
sented to the hospital by his widow and has been hung in the 
lobby of the hospital. 


J. Christian Bay, librarian of the John Crerar library 
repeated his address, ‘‘Western Life and Western Books’”’ for 
members of the Chicago Danish club at the Kungsholm 
restaurant, June 25. He presented it for the first time in April 
at the annual meeting of the Society. It was at that time that 
the Society acquired his unique and original collection of 
Western Americana how housed in the University of Missouri 
library. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Giadal P’a; The Journal of Lieutenant J. W. Abert from 
Bent’s Fort to St. Louis in 1845. With notes and introduction 
by H. Bailey Carroll. (Canyon, Texas, The Panhandle-Plains 
Historical Society, 1941. 113 pp.) Here is the journal of an 
almost forgotten man, Lieutenant J. W. Abert, a graduate of 
West Point, classmate of Grant, Longstreet, Sheridan, Pope, 
Sherman, Hallack, Buell, Ewell, and Rosencrans, and asso- 
ciate of the Bents, Fitzpatrick, Kearny, and Kit Carson. 
Abert’s journal reveals a thirst for information that charac- 
terizes the true naturalist and scholar. Traveling rapidly from 
Bent’s Fort to St. Louis in 1845, he observed the country with 
clarity and fidelity. His map of the area is so accurate that it 
could be used successfully today. Gzadal P’a or “Red River” 
is a definite contribution to the history of the southwest. 


The Sundowners. By Ward Dorrance. (New York, 
Charles Scribner’s sons, 1942. 342 pp.) Noel Deslauriers 
who lives on an old Missouri farm near Jefferson City grows 
to manhood without forming any close attachments outside 
his grandfather, Mr. Joseph, the other home folks and his 
country sweetheart, Laura. 
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Through his young sensitive eyes, birds, local folk-lore, 
animals, fields, fishing and hunting take on new clarity and 
beauty. The time is the twentieth century but the little plot, 
nostalgic movement and seeming timelessness of the novel 
seems to take the reader back to the nineteenth century. Here 
the southerner lives leisurely, content to remain at his old 
home, fox hunting, riding, coon hunting, and staying on 
friendly terms with his community. The title, Sundowners, 
is the Missouri name for the coons that come out early in the 
evening. 


Meet Me in St. Louis. By Sally Benson. (New York, 
Random House, 1941, 1942. 290 pp.) This Missouri author 
captures the warm humorous life of a typical American 
family in the year preceding the St. Louis exposition of 1904. 
Simple problems and pleasures give an intimate clear picture 
of life in earlier St. Louis. The spiciness and human quality 
of Meet Me in St. Louis made it a successful feature in New 
Yorker Magazine. 


Inventory of County Archives of McDonald County, Mis- 
souri. Prepared by the Missouri historical records survey, 
works projects administration, Inventory of County Archives of 
Missouri, No. 60. Mimeographed. (St. Louis, 1942, 162 pp.) 
This publication, No. 60, probably is the last of the series on 
county archives. The project was discontinued on April 18, 
1942 because appropriations were exhausted and no new pro- 
vision for funds had been made. Mr. Collins and his staff 
have compiled a remarkable and valuable collection of such 
handbooks for researchers since the project started in 1936. 


Poems For Today. By John F. Herget. (Liberty, Mis- 
souri, The William Jewell press, 1942. 210 pp.) The third 
volume of poems by this Missouri author covers a wide range 
of topics. The poems are a reflection of Dr. Herget’s varied 
experiences as a preacher, writer, teacher, and officer in the 
first World war. His associations with William Jewell college, 
are grouped under the subtitle ““Town and Gown.” ‘‘War 
and Peace,” “Worship,” ‘‘Childhood Days,” and ‘Our Feath- 
ered Friends”’ are other groupings of the poems. 
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Guide to Public Vital Statistics Records in Missouri. Pre- 
pared by the Missouri historical records survey, works projects 
administration. Mimeographed. (St. Louis, 1941, 114 pp.) 
Here is the book to turn to before applying for a delayed birth 
certificate. In the present national emergency more persons 
than ever before need records relating to their dates of birth. 
For the first time a survey has been made and published 
giving information on what vital statistics records in Missouri 
are available, where they are, and how to find them. 

The guide lists the counties alphabetically and gives the 
dates and extent of county and town birth, death, and mar- 
riage records. Aside from the actual record tables in the 
guide, the compilers have given excellent historical text mate- 
rial on early legislation relating to births, deaths, marriages, 
and divorces in Missouri. The work is well indexed. Copies 
of the guide were distributed in the latter part of 1941 to public 
libraries and state and local officials in Missouri. 


The Anti-slavery Controversy in Missouri, 1819-1865. By 
By Benjamin Merkel. (St. Louis. Washington university, 
1942. 48 pp.) The study shows the development of oppo- 
sition to Negro servitude in Missouri from 1819 to 1865. 


Searching for Your Ancestors. By Gilbert Harry Doane. 
(New York, McGraw-Hill Book company, 1937. 242 pp.) 
If you are a beginner in genealogy and want to know more 
about your ancestors, this book will give you a great deal of 
information and guidance. Short cuts to assembling data are 
given. There are chapters covering library research, grave- 
yard research, town records, family records, interviews, church 
records, and government papers. Appendices give the reader 
bibliographies, states with old vital statistics, states with 
census records, and a bibliography of the available lists of 
Revolutionary war soldiers. 


The Courses of the Ohio River. Taken by Lieutenant 
Thomas Hutchins in 1766. Edited by Beverly W. Bond, Jr. 
(Cincinnati, Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, 
1942. 74 pp.) Besides this manuscript giving the exact 
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hydrographic survey of the twisting Ohio river in 1766, there 
are two interesting old maps. One was drawn by Thomas 
Hutchins in 1762 and shows a tour from Fort Cumberland 
around part of Lake Erie, Heron and Michigan to Fort Pitt. 
The other, of the Ohio river, was sketched by Captain Harry 
Gordon in 1766 and based on Hutchins’ survey. 


Iowa Public Land Disposal. By Roscoe L. Lokken. II- 
lustrated. (Iowa City, State Historical Society of Iowa, 1942. 
270 pp.) The policies and procedures of the federal govern- 
ment in disposing of the public land of Iowa are described in 
Iowa Public Land Disposal. The tracing back to the original 
transactions through private ownership to a homestead, 
warrant, purchase, land grant or preemption claim furnish 
the backbone of the book. It contains notes and references. 


Kentucky in Retrospect. By Mrs. William P. Drake, 
Judge Samuel M. Wilson, and Mrs. William Breckenridge 
Ardery. Edited by Mrs. William Breckenridge Ardery and 
Harry V. McChesney. Illustrated. (Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky, 1942. 205 pp.) Kentucky history is outlined from 
the year 1673 to 1942 giving all noteworthy dates and events. 
Profusely illustrated with color plates, photographs, and pen 
drawings, this sesquicentennial edition also sketches the lives 
of the members of Kentucky’s first constitutional convention. 
The latter part of the book tells the history of early forts and 
stations. 


Forward the Nation. By Donald Culross Peattie. (New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1942. 281 pp.) The actual ex- 
periences of the Lewis and Clark expedition and the story of 
their guide, the Indian girl, Sacajawea, are told with the charm 
and detail of a poet and scientist. In this simple historical 
novel, the author takes you from St. Louis, up the Missouri, 
through the Rockies to the Pacific ocean and back again. 
The influence and aid of the girl guide as well as the person- 
ality and psychology are ably described. 
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OBITUARIES 


Mary E. CLark: Born in Pennsylvania as Mary Mans- 
field, second cousin of the actor, Richard Mansfield, in 1845; 
died in Kansas City, June 14, 1942. ‘Mother’ Clark visited 
almost every prison and large city or county jail in the country 
and aided thousands of ex-convicts in Missouri and Kansas. 
Almost every year, the Missouri prison is reported to have 
pardoned sixty to eighty men on her recommendation and 90% 
to 95% have always become honest citizens. She came to 
Moberly, then a railroad terminal point, in 1869 with her 
husband and in 1893 moved to Kansas City. Her home was a 
stepping stone from prison to civilian life for many down-and- 
outers, convicts, robbers, murderers, and other criminals. 


GEORGE R. CoLtett, Sr.: Born in Hartford, Mich, in 
1872; died in San Antonio, Texas, July 4, 1942. Collett 
came to Kansas City as vice-president of the stockyards 
company in 1913 and was placed in charge of the American 
Royal live stock and horse show, which was at that time on a 
year-to-year existence. He put it on a firm foundation, 
building the show to where it was housed in a special $650,000 
building in the stockyards. In 1918, he became vice-president 
of Morris & Company, with headquarters in Chicago. 


Joun J. Darty: Born in Phelps County, Mo., Jan. 7, 
1870; died in St. James, Mo., July 5, 1942. A successful 
farmer, he was elected to the State house of representatives 
in 1934, re-elected in 1936 and 1938. Elected a fourth time 
in 1940, he served in the sixty-first general assembly as chair- 
man of the committee on the School of Mines and as a member 
of appropriation, constitutional amendments and redistrict- 
ing, roads and highways, taxation and revenue, and university 
committees. 


Lewis ALFRED DELANO: Born in Ironton, Mo., March 
11, 1882; died in Bonne Terre, Mo., June 24, 1942. A promi- 
nent Mason, Delano had filled all the chairs in the lodge, 
chapter and council. He was recently installed as an officer 
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in the Grand council of Missouri. A graduate of the School 
of Mines at Rolla, Delano became mill superintendent at 
Bonne Terre—a position he has held since. He contributed 
to the science of ore treating by inventing a hydraulic deslimer 
for classifying slimes and sands. He has also written a 
number of scientific papers. 


James Everett Forp: Born in Grundy county, Mo., 
April 5, 1880; died in Jefferson City, Mo., June 30, 1942. 
Newspaper publisher in California, Mo., and former state 
legislator, Ford taught school, edited and published news- 
papers in Galt, Trenton, and Bunceton before moving to 
California in 1932. He was a graduate of Kirksville Teachers 
college. He served in the State house of representatives from 
1906 to 1910 and in the State senate from 1910 to 1918. In 
1940, he ran unsuccessfully for the Republican nomination 
for lieutenant governor. An author as well, Ford issued his 
history of Moniteau county in 1936 and followed it with a 
history of Cole county. 


FATHER GILBERT J. GARRAGHAN, S. J.:_ Born in Chicago, 
August 14, 1871; died in Chicago, June 6, 1942. Father 
Garraghan received his A. B. degree from St. Ignatius college 
in 1889 and in 1890 became a novice in the Society of Jesus 
at Florissant, Mo. After one year in the juniorate he spent 
three years, 1893-1896, studying philosophy in the scholasti- 
cate of St. Louis university. He was ordained priest in 1904 
and received his doctorate in history in 1919. From 1911 to 
1921, and 1927 to 1928, he was assistant to the provincials 
of the Missouri province of the Society of Jesus. He was 
attached to the graduate school of St. Louis university from 
1925 to 1932. The Illinois Catholic Historical society elected 
him as editor of their publication, Mid-America in 1929—a 
position he held through 1934. Assigned to research at 
Loyola university in 1932, he want to Rome to complete his 
monumental work on the Jesuits in the central part of North 
America. Until his death, he was professor of history in 
research at Loyola. Known for his numerous contributions to 
history in historical magazines and encyclopedias, he also 
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wrote many books. Some of them are: Catholic Beginnings 
in Kansas City; Chapters in Frontier History; Marquette, 
Ardent Missionary, Daring Explorer; Jesuits of the Middle 
United States in three volumes. 


RoBErRT W. GEEs: Born in 1865; died in Kansas City, 
Mo., July 25, 1942. Member of the Kansas City park board 
from 1922 to 1940 and leader in civic and welfare work, Gees 
operated the R. W. Gees commission company until 1933 when 
he became president of the Empire Storage and Ice company. 
He was the first president of the Kansas City Produce Dealers’ 
association and of the Western Fruit Jobbers’ association. 
Welfare work was his major interest. Every summer, more 
than a 1000 ‘‘less-chance’’ boys vacationed near Lee’s Summit 
at a 40-acre camp now held in permanent trust for them. 
Rotarians contribute about $10,000 each year for its opera- 
tion. 


JosEerH J. McAuLiFFE: Born in St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 2, 
1877; died in St. Louis, Mo., July 9, 1942. A newspaper man, 
McAuliffe was managing editor of the Globe-Democrat for 
twenty-six years before his retirement in May, 1941. His 
newspaper career began at the age of 20 in 1897 when he 
became cub reporter on the Post-Dispatch. He soon ad- 
vanced from police court assignments to State politics and 
covered the Missouri legislature from 1901 through 1913. He 
was assistant city editor from 1909-1910 and chief copy 
editor from 1911-1912. In 1913, McAuliffe went to the 
Globe-Democrat as city editor and two years later became 
managing editor. Always interested in politics, he seldom 
guessed wrong and in 1916 refused to be swayed by the in- 
pouring votes for Charles Evans Hughes. When he wagered 
that William Howard Taft would carry Missouri in 1908, he 
won a trip to Europe. He was influential in the designation 
of Charles A. Lindbergh’s trans-Atlantic flight plane as 
“The Spirit of St. Louis”. He supported E. Lansing Ray, his 
publisher, and seven other St. Louisans in financing Lind- 
bergh’s successful attempt to win the Orteig prize by flying 
from New York to Paris. The New York Times declares that 
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his death marks the end of an era of St. Louis journalism and 
that McAuliffe was ‘‘among several now gone.... who were 
known to newspaper men the country over as the makers of 
the St. Louis legend.”’ 


Joun T. MILBANK: Born in Troy, Madison county, 
Ill., February 9, 1861; died in Chillicothe, Mo., August 21, 
1942. Milbank carried on the milling business which his 
grandfather began at Chillicothe in 1867. Early in his busi- 
ness career he became interested in civic affairs and in 1890 
served as councilman-at-large. In 1893, he became mayor. 
He favored municipal ownership of utilities and later served 
for seventeen years on the board of public works. Greatly 
interested in Indian lore and early pioneer life, he founded 
and was president of the local historical society. 


ARTHUR Pryor: Born in St. Joseph, Sept. 22, 1870; 
died in West Long Branch, N. J., June 17,1942. Trombonist, 
bandmaster, and composer, Pryor rose to international fame 
as chief trombonist in the band of John Philip Sousa. He 
toured Europe with Sousa four times and estimated that he 
played 10,000 solos while with him. Later he formed his own 
band. He composed 250 marches, novelties and tone poems, 
three light operas, ‘‘Jinga Boo,” ‘“‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and 
“On the Eve of Her Wedding Day.”’ His most popular airs 
are ‘‘The Whistler and His Dog,’’ ‘On the Jersey Shore,” 
and ‘Queen Titania.”” A pioneer in the recording of band 
music, Pryor once declared he recorded one piece more than 
500 times. 


Harry Mix STILL: Born in Centropolis, Kans., May 26, 
1867; died in Kirksville, Mo., July 28, 1942. Son of the 
founder of osteopathy, Dr. Still was one of the five men 
graduated in 1891 in the first class of the school of oste- 
opathy. He was one of the organizers of the American school 
of osteopathy. 


Joun S. Sweet: Born in Chillicothe, Mo., March 3, 
1859; died in Sedalia, Mo., August 2, 1942. He had been in 
the hotel business for fifty years and the Sweet company 
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operated the Bothwell hotel at Sedalia, Mo.; Tiger at Col- 
umbia, Mo.; Missouri at Jefferson City, Mo.; Kansan and 
Capitol at Topeka, Kans.; Osage at Arkansas City, Kans.; 
Atchison at Atchison, Kans.; and Tioga Inn at Chanute, 
Kans. 


ALLEN W. WALKER: Born in St. Charles county, Mo., 
Oct. 24, 1863; died at Fayette, Mo., June 4, 1942. Walker 
was judge of the ninth judicial circuit from 1916 to 1935. A 
graduate of Central college and the University of Virginia, he 
later taught Greek and Latin at Central. He served several 
terms as Fayette city attorney and twice was Howard county 
prosecuting attorney. Active in civic affairs he helped estab- 
lish a public library in Fayette and was chairman of the board 
of curators of Howard-Payne college from 1903 until its 
merger in 1922 with Central college. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


MAY KENNEDY MCCORD—MIRROR OF THE OZARKS 


From “Missouri Notes” by Gordon Hudelson in the Kansas City Times, 
June 4, 1942. 


Springfield—May Kennedy McCord, or May as she is known to every- 
one down through the Ozarks, is as much a part of this section as the hills 
themselves. For eleven years her column ‘Hillbilly Heartbeats,’”’ on the 
editorial page of the Springfield News has chronicled happenings in the 
more remote sections of South Missouri and it has won her wide acclaim. 

May McCord never wrote a line for publication until she was past 
40 years old but her latest story “A Partin’ in Smoky Holler,” in a recent 
issue of the American Mercury is required reading at New York’s Columbia 
university. She is the outstanding authority on Ozark folk lore, dialect 
and ballads and now at 60 she has all the enthusiasm of a person half 
her age. 

She, is in her own words, a genuine ‘“‘native’’ of the hills, because she 
was born at Galena on the banks of the James river. That was before 
Harold Bell Wright had publicized the South Missouri region with his 
“Shepherd of the Hills.” Her parents, likewise, were pioneers in South 
Missouri and many of the stories she writes in her column were handed 
down to her by them. 

When Wright’s book appeared and was so widely read, people began 
flocking into the hills. She began to realize that the original Ozarkian 
was the true Anglo-Saxon, so she started observing them more carefully 
and to chronicle the manner of their living . . . . 

For a number of years her main hobby has been the collection of 
Ozark ballads. Recently she transcribed thirty-six of them for the 
United States Library of Congress. Although she is an excellent pianist, 
her favorite musical instrument is the “gitar ’’ and sometimes when a 
group of friends drop in to spend a few hours with her she will get the 
guitar down and play long into the night, singing the old hill ballads as 
they should be sung, instead of the manner of some radio artists. Among 
users of her recorded ballads is Lawrence Tibbett, and the speech depart- 
ments of several universities. 

Mrs. McCord’s days are full. She is a director of the National Folk 
Lore society and a charter member of the Ozarkian Hillcrofters, an or- 
ganization of writers, photographers and others interested in preserving 
the lore and resources of the hill country. The Festival of the May 
Apple, celebrated each spring, and the Festival of the Moon of the Painted 
Leaves each fall, are conducted under her supervision. 

Because of her wide acquaintanceship and following in South Mis- 
souri, it is only necessary for her to announce in her column that it is 
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time for one of the festivals and she immediately gets results. From all 
over the Ozark country folk lorists gather with ‘‘well filled baskets” and 
their square dancing shoes ... . 

Yes, the Ozark section couldn't get along without May, and she 
would be completely lost in any other part of the country. She likes and 
understands the people with whom she deals, and it is through a sympa- 
thetic knowledge of their ways of living that she is so highly respected 
throughout the region. And not only that, but she is doing a fine work 
in preserving all the old customs and traditions of the hills. 


HE'S OFF TO THE RACES! 
From the Boon’s Lick Times, September 12, 1840. 


What rare sport we shall have here next week! All the stables are 
full and running over now with young Medocs, and Colliers, and Uncases, 
and the Lord only know what, and more coming. We shall have all 
sorts of times, no doubt. The whole attention of the public is devoted to 
“fillies, dams, and $50 on the filly against the field.” Gen. Harrison and 
Van Buren have retired from the turf till after the races. It is all race 
nags, “best three in five—I'll take that bet—clear the track,” &c, &c. 
If there are any green horns here from St. Louis, they had as well make 
tracks, or fly the track, and save their distance, for they are sure to lose 
if they stake against our country boys. But we can’t stop to finish this 
article. Peters, of Ohio, with two of old Indian’s “streaker lightnings,” 
has just arrived, and wish to—. 





MASSACRE AT PLATTE CITY CONVENTION IN 1866 


Reprinted from the Bates County Record in the Missouri Daily Patriot 
October 2, 1866. 

A brutal and murderous affair occurred at Platte City, in the northern 
part of the State, on the 15th. A Radical convention had met and ad- 
journed, and the members were just leaving tke city, when their attention 
was attracted by the sound of rapid pistol firing on the streets. They 
made haste to return, and in passing down one of the streets, saw four 
bodies lying on the side-walk, all of whom were Union men. The dele- 
gates, then rode up in front of the Virginia hotel, when a murderous fire 
was opened upon them by a band of desperadoes and cut-throats, most 
of whom were returned rebel soldiers and bushwackers lead on by a fellow 
named Todd, who, it is thought, was killed. These scoundrels were there 
with the avowed purpose of murdering all the Radicals connected with the 
convention. A man named Donnegan, brother of one of the wounded 
Union men, made application to have his brother removed home, when he 
was preemptorially ordered to leave the place, they giving him a pass 
through the picket line. This affair creates a profound sensation. A few 
Colts and Spencers are surely needed thereabouts. 
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GENERAL THOMAS A. HARRIS 
From the Columbia Missouri Herald, November 4, 1880. 

Gen. Thomas A. Harris, formerly a noted citizen of Missouri, has 
been appointed recently assistant secretary of state of Kentucky. There 
are few people living whose career has been more remarkable than that of 
Gen. Harris .... 

Gen. Harris is a native of Warren county, Virginia. During his 
minority his father moved to Hannibal, Mo. Through the influence of 
United States Senator “Jim’’ Greene he was appointed a cadet at West 
Point. For some reason he did not graduate. In 1848, while Mr. Greene 
was in the Senate, he appeared in Washington as the Missouri senator's 
protege. . . . Ostensibly he was waiting for a commission at the hands 
of President Polk in the marine corps. . . . 

The Mexican war was then engrossing the attention of the adminis- 
tration, Congress and the country. A bill was passed authorizing the 
raising of ten new regiments. . . . Tom Harris was appointed a lieutenant 
of the army and ordered to report at Jefferson Barracks. . . . The day 
he reported at Jefferson Barracks for duty peace was declared. . . . 

Lieut. Harris had his epaylets and sword but no command... . 
With a number of others who, like himself, had been disappointed in an 
opportunity of immortalizing themselves, he joined the Lopez expedition 
to Cuba. He was placed chief in command of the Round Island ren- 
dezvous. . . . invested with the rank of major. Just before the party 
from Round Island was ready to set sail the news reached New Orleans 
that Lopez had been captured by the Spaniards and garroted. 

Maj. Harris with the rest of the adventurous party returned to New 
Orleans. . . . Maj. Harris proposed to his men that they change their 
destination to Venezuela. They accepted. Tom Harris was commis- 
sioned colonel. By the aid of the forces under Col. Harris and others the 
Yucatanese were whipped. . . . 

Here the romantic period in Col. Harris’ history began. He married 
Imogene, daughter of Commodore Porter and sister of Commodore David 
Porter, of the navy. . . . Upon his return from Europe he settled at Han- 
nibal. About the year 1856 he ran for secretary of state of Missouri on 
the anti-Benton ticket, and with the rest of the ticket was defeated. 
When the war broke out in 1861 he was counsel for the Hannibal & St. 
Joe road. . . . He raised a regiment in north Missouri, was commissioned 
colonel and afterwards brigadier-general in the confederacy. After having 
a number of skirmishes. . . . he participated in the fight at Lexington 
behaving with great gallantry. ... 

He was elected confederate states senator. . . . The war ended leav- 
ing Gen. Harris nearly or quite bankrupt. He was employed by the 
Life Association of America, a pet St. Louis institution, and did a wonderful 
business for it. About the year 1870 he was in Texas for the company. . . 
He became interested in mining lands and at one time was concerned in 
one of the daily papers of New Orleans. He settled at Louisville, Ken- 
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tucky, and married a second wife. Governor Blackburn, an old friend, 
appreciated his versatile talent and appointed him assistant secretary of 
state. . . . Gen. Harris is now about 53 years of age... . 


ONE CHARETTE LOAD—‘'SEEX BEETS! SEEX BEETs!”’ 


Extracts from the Reminiscences of St. Louis in 1837 by F. W. Southack, 
in the St. Louis Missouri Republican (daily), May 21, 1871. 

. .. A little above Main street on Market street, were the stands 
for the wood carts; these were very small and peculiarly constructed of 
willows and called charettes; the wheels being without iron ties. The 
usual price for a load was six bits, or seventy-five cents, but if sometimes 
the honest old Frenchman was offered a dollar for the load, he would in- 
stantly reject the temptation with scorn and cry out louder than ever, 
“‘Seex beets! Seex beets! No more, no less! . . . 

The price of almost everything was very cheap, cuts of sirloin beef 
sold at 5 to 6 cents, and even lower; mutton 50 to 75 cents a quarter; 
butter 10 to 15 cents per Ib. Flour $2.50 @ $3.50 per bbl., potatoes 20 
to 25c per bu., whole deer for $1, prairie chickens 10 to 15c; eggs 5 to 6 
cents; chickens 15 cents; turkeys 50 cents wild, and everything else in 
proportion. No. 1 sugar 6 to 7 cents; Rio coffee 8 to 10 cents. .. . 

Fruits were scarce and high. Very little attention had been paid 
to the cultivation of fruit, and of course hardly anything but the native 
apples, peaches and plums were to be seen in the market. 


PREACHERS AND TEACHERS OF CHRISTIANITY GOT FREE FERRY SERVICE 


From the Columbia Missouri Statesman, July 7, 1848. 


The undersigned having established a NEW FERRY on the Missouri 
river at the town of Rocheport, begs leave to inform the public that the 
same is now in successful operation. His boat is entirely new, with room 
to carry (at each trip) three wagons, or forty horsemen, and with two 
horses (in ordinary stage of water) will cross the river in FOUR MINUTES. 

The travelling [sic] community may rely that they will meet with no 
detention, as no pains will be spared by the proprietor in expediting the 
crossing of all persons who may favour him with their patronage. The 
proprietor having STRONG OPPOSITION, is from the very nature of 
the case, full of accommodation and compromise, the consequence is, 
charges will be reasonable. He solicits from a generous public one trial, 
as he flatters himself he can give satisfaction to the most fastidious. 

All preachers, and teachers of christianity who are regularly engaged 
in ministerial duties (by making the same known), will be crossed free of 
charge. Neighborhood wagons going to or from Conner’s mill, will be 
charged half price only. There is at the ferry on the Rocheport side, a 
very fine spring which makes it an admirable camping ground for emigrants. 

The place is so situated that two hands can herd any number of 
loose stock, and persons driving horses, mules or cattle, will find this a 
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great convenience. Those travelling south and southwest are referred 
to the finger board on the hill east of Rocheport—there taking the left 
hand road, 500 yards will place you on this fine ferry boat where all per- 
sons may rely that they will be attended to in real old Keniucky style. 


Rocheport, July 2, 1847. John Stemmons 


WOODEN HIGHWAY 


Reprinted from the St. Charles Chronotype in the Missouri Telegraph, 
May 14, 1852. 


The contract for doing the grading and masonry in the whole line 
of the first division of the St. Charles Western Plank Road—distance 10 
miles—was let by the Directors of the Company on Saturday last, to 
Messrs. Blair & Manly at 14 cents per cubic yard for the excavation and 
$2.50 per perch for the masonry. 


FIRST CIRCUIT COURT CONVENES AT BLUFFTON 


Reprinted from the Chillicothe Grand River Chronicle by the Columbia 
Missouri Statesman, August 20, 1847. 


On the 19th day of February, A. D. 1821, the Hon. David Todd, 
the judge of the first judicial circuit in the State of Missouri, held in 
Bluffton, the original seat of justice of the county of Ray, the first circuit 
court that ever convened within the limits of what now constitutes the 
4th Congressional district. And the courts continued to be held there 
until the year 1828, when the seat of justice was transferred to Richmond. 

Although Bluffton has ceased to exist, and no memorial remains to 
mark the spot where this once flourishing village stood, yet a glance at 
the bright galaxy of names that are interwoven with its seven years judicial 
history, sufficiently attest the importance of the position it once occupied. 
Upon the organization of the first court, Hamilton R. Gamble produced 
his commission as circuit attorney, and after his resignation the duties 
of that important office devolved successfully upon Abiel Leonard and 
Chas. French, who held similar commissions until the latter part of that 
period, when Robert W. Wells, the attorney general, appeared as the 
representative of the State. But while these men, who have attained a 
high degree of professional eminence, were acting as attorneys for the 
State, and engaged in civil trials at Bluffton, others no less distinguished 
were attracted to this scene of forensic conflict, and George Tompkins, 
Peyton R. Hayden, Cyrus Edwards, Duff Green, John F. Ryland, Amos 
Reese were among those whose names were during that period enrolled 
as attorneys at that frontier court. In that heroic age of Northwestern 
Missouri the chivalric spirit of the early inhabitants was abundantly proved 
by the numerous indictments for assaults and batteries and affrays, and 
in the prosecution and defence of cases of that description, the walls of 
the rude tenement in which the Judge presided were often made to resound 
with the most sublime eloquence. The judicial annals of that period, 
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however, show that the people enjoyed a comparative exemption from the 
higher grades of crime, which is certainly a beautiful commentary upon 
the simple manners and sterling virtues of the first settlers of the country. 

And if the young aspirant for fame who burns the midnight oil over 
the pages of Blackstone, Story and Kent desires a model worthy of his 
imitation, such a one may be readily found among those illustrious orna- 
ments of the Bar who practiced law in the courts of Bluffton. 


SEAMED AND SCARRED BLOCKHOUSE BURNED 


From the Jefferson City State Tribune, October 24, 1899. 


A relic of the Civil war has just been destroyed near Macon, Mo. 
The old blockhouse situated near the line of the Burlington road, on the 
Chariton river, caught fire Monday and was burned to the ground. This 
old structure was the scene during the war of many encounters between 
Federal troops and bushwackers, and the rough logs are seamed and 
scarred with bullets from besieging parties. It was one of the thirteen 
blockhouses erected on the Hannibal & St. Joseph road during the early 
part of the war to protect the bridges across the larger streams from 
roving guerilla bands. The old house had been fired a number of times, 
but the soldiers managed to save it, and it had been excellently preserved. 
The Burlington management had it photographed recently to put in a 
book containing interesting objects along the route. 

{Editor’s Note: A photograph of this blockhouse appears facing 
page 70 in the General History of Macon County, Missouri, published by 
Henry Taylor & Co., Chicago, 1910.] 


“OUR CITY IS NO SPECULATIVE BUBBLE” 


From the Kansas City Enterprise, March 29, 1856. 


Kansas City is located at or near the mouth of Kansas river, the 
only navigable stream of Kansas or Nebraska Territory. It contains 
about one thousand inhabitants, seventeen stores—dry goods, grocery, 
&c.; one drug store; smith and wagon shops, carpenter and cabinet shops, 
harness and saddle makers, &c. Has the largest and finest warehouses 
west of St. Louis. It is the departing or outfitting point for the New 
Mexico trade, and much of that bound to Utah, California and Oregon. 
It is the nearest and best steamboat landing for all the territory of Kansas 
lying south of Kansas river—for all the Cherokee country, and for a 
portion of Missouri and Arkansas, equal in extent to half of Kansas Terri- 
tory. The nearest and best point, when settled, for the trade of over one 
hundred county seats. See the map of the Southwest. 

One house alone in Kansas [City] last season disbursed to steamboats 
in their business two hundred and thirty-five thousand six hundred and 
fifty-three dollars and eighty-four cents; and at our city last year eleven 
thousand wagons loaded for New Mexico, Utah and California. 
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Its importance as a great commercial city cannot be over-rated. 
It is the key, and has been called the “‘door” to Kansas Territory, and the 
beautiful and ferticle valley of the Kansas, and the thousands of miles 
lying beyond, and to the westward of it. Four important railroads, all 
chartered, concentrate at this point—the ‘‘Pacific,’”’ the “‘Kansas Valley,” 
the ‘‘Kansas City, Hannibal and St. Joseph Branch,” and the ‘Platte 
Country [sic] Road.” It has two thousand miles navigable river above it 
(Missouri and Mississippi) with two hundred miles (the Kansas) directly. 
It is located in the centre of the largest area of first rate soil in the world, 
and in the midst of the largest body of first rate timber for every mechanical 
purpose in all Upper Missouri. 


Under the influence of a trade unexampled for activity, and in view 
of its future growth and prosperity, business lots on the levee now com- 
mand from four to six thousand dollars per lot—and in one instance a 
business house is now renting per annum for the full amount of cost in 
erection. 


Steamboats are now running from Kansas City to Lawrence, Lecomp- 
ton, Topeka, Manhattan and Ft. Riley—all occupying sites on the banks 
of the Kansas—affording the cheapest, the most easy and expeditious 
mode of reaching the interior and more important points of the Terri- 
ey... .. 


Withal, we wish to mislead no one, as our city is no speculative bubble, 
but a fixed fact with titles perfect, and widely distributed among owners. . . . 


The wants of our city. A first class hotel, capable of accommodating 
from one to two hundred persons per day. . . . Twenty business houses 
are now in the greatest demand. One frame building, poorly finished, and 
which cost twelve hundred dollars, is now renting for one hundred dollars 
per month, or cent per cent on its cost... . 


Dwellings—Of these we have no adequate supply. At this time some 
are erecting, already engaged at a rent of twenty per cent on cost... . 


Mechanics—This is the great wheel-mart of the West. Wagons 
for the transportation of all the supplies for New Mexico, Utah, Oregon 
and California, departing from this point must be procured here... . 


The demands for all kinds of furniture . . . . cannot be less... . 


A foundry for the supply of steamboats, and repair and manufacture 
of stoves and cast iron ware of every description is urgently needed. .. . 


Always on hand, and at lowest rates, flour, corn, bacon, dried fruit, 
cheese crackers, stoves, tin-ware, hardware, wagons, harness, mules, horses, 
and oxen; groceries, dry goods—with every supply for emigrants, and 
twenty-five cents per hundred lower than any town above or near us. 

On account of the superiority of our wharf and excellent landing, 
steamboat men will land freight at our place twenty-five cents per hundred 
lower than at Leavenworth City, Weston or any other river town near us. 
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LOADED CANNON BURIED FOR YEARS 


Reprinted from the Hannibal Journal by the Bowling Green Democratic 
Banner, March 22, 1845. 

Mr. Enos Johnson of Ralls county, lately found on the bank of Salt 
river, half a mile above the mill of C. Castarphen, a CANNON or swivel, 
three feet in length, eighteen inches in circumference and two inches in 
the bore. It was buried five feet below the surface of the ground, with 
one end slightly projecting from the bank, the latter circumstance having 
led to its discovery. A large cottonwood tree, more than eighteen inches 
in diameter grows immediately above the spot in which it was imbedded. 
The muzzle is broken off, and the gun is much eaten with rust. At the 
time it was found it was loaded. The probability is that it belonged to 
an old trading post which tradition says was established some forty years 
ago in the neighborhood of Bouvets Lick. 


AND THE GENERAL Smiled AT THE TARDY PRIVATE! 
From the Stars and Stripes, March 8, 1918. 


On the Nation’s Roll of Honor. ... PRIVATE DAVID ALVIN 
SMILEY—St. Louis, Mo. He carried dispatches twice through the 
barrage, and went back to notify the artillery during the gas barrage. 

On Sunday the troops that took part in the encounter were drawn 
up to receive M. Clemenceau and the two French generals who accom- 
panied him. They still wore their muddy clothing, their steel helmets 
and gas masks, just as in the raid. 

Without ceremony, the honor men were called forward one by one 
to have the war crosses pinned on them. For each man M. Clemenceau 
had a word of commendation. 

“That’s the way to do it!’’ he told one of them, at the same time 
slapping him on the shoulder. 

Private Smiley, who had been detained, came up late for the presenta- 
tion. His captain directed him to go to the Premier’s automobile. M. 
Clemenceau stepped out and presented him with the medal. 

“Never mind being late,’’ one of the generals told him, with a smile. 
“You were on time the other morning; that’s enough.” 


TWENTY-SIX SOMERSAULTS AT FULL SPEED! 


From the Ironton, Southeast Missouri Enterprise, September 14, 1871. 

MRS. LAKE’S CIRCUS:—This institution, under the management 
of Mrs. AGNES LAKE, the widow of the favorite and well known Wm. 
Lake, who was murdered at Granby, in this State, will visit our town on 
Thursday, Sept. 21, 1871, giving two grand performances on that day. 
Mr. Sam Johnson, the avant courier of the organization, is now in our 
town making arrangements for the advent of the great show. The widow 


is well represented by advanced agents, and we predict for her a successful 
campaign. 
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The company is unusually large, and numbers among its attaches 
some of the most famous artists known to the professional world, among 
whom is the famous Somersault Equestrian, Mr. Wooda Cook, the late 
pupil of the well known Charley Noyes, who surprised the professional 
world by his wonderful performance of turning 26 somersaults without 
intermission while his horse was at full speed; also the general favorite, 
Levi J. North, Esq., and the boy wonder, Master Oren. Among the female 
celebrities will be found the charming Emma, whose skill, ease, grace, and 
dexerity is commented upon in laudable terms by all of our exchanges. 
In addition to those above mentioned, the Madam has, regardless of ex- 
pense, secured the services of the famous and wonderful gymnasts, Messrs. 
Mankin and Williams, who, by their many and surprising exhibitions of 
feats of daring, have achieved for themselves a reputation second to none 
in the business. Mr. John Davenport, the Clown, par excellence, is the 
chief jester in the arena. . . . Ned Ainsley will second the famous Daven- 
port in his endeavors to please and amuse the audiences; besides many 
other wondrous Equestrians and Gymnasts, among whom we will mention 
Mr. Henry Jennings, Mr. Andrew Levi, Clarke Fish, Wm. Robertson, &c. 
At each and every entertainment the Madame will appear in person, 
introducing her wonderful thoroughbred stud of equines, ponies, &c. 

The balloon ascension, one of the great features of this greatest of all 
shows, will take place from the Circus lot. This part of the exhibition 
is under the direct charge of the world renowned and celebrated scientific 
Areonaut, Prof. George Middleton, and is given to the public as a gratuity. 

Geo. Zeebold, the treasurer of the company, is a gentleman whose 
civility and urbanity of manners have gained for him hosts of warm 
friends. . . . We are heartily glad that the citizens of our State have ex- 
hibited towards the widow of one who was murdered in our borders, the 
sympathy and good feeling which is evinced by their actions. They have 
in the most commendable manner remitted the usual license as a compli- 
ment to Mrs. Lake, at all points she has visited in this State, the mayors 
of Rolla, Pacific, St. James, Warrensburg, Independence, Pleasant Hill, 
Holden, Tipton, Boonville, Kansas City, and in fact everywhere have 
been universal in this commendable work, and we are pleased to know 
that our city council has shown the same liberality by promptly remitting 
the license for the exhibition to be given here. . . . No swindling or 
gambling device of any kind practiced on the ground: . . . The Madam 
has exhibited great tact in the selection of her attaches, Wooda Cook is 
wonderful beyond description. Man and horse seem as one and the same, 
sculptured, as though it were, from one block of marble; his wonderful 
pirouettes, incredible leaps and famous somersaults are beyond criticism, 
in fact Cook, as an equestrian, is perfect, all that we deem necessary as 
the great exponent of artistic grace, elegance and daring. 

It is simply due to the great scientific attainments of Prof. George 
Middleton to say that the inflation and ascension is a daily success. The 
balloon is really colossal. 
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MISSOURI HISTORICAL DATA IN NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES 


Newspapers 
May 11—August 10, 1942 
Boonville, Boonville Advertiser 
July 31 Rural Edition. The grave of ‘Willie, the Little Stranger.” 


An account of the experiences of Mrs. Jennie Johnston 
Shannon by Gladys Haley Morrow. 


Boston, Christian Science Monitor 


August 15 The Mark Twain of early American painting, Charles 
Caleb Bingham sketched by Horace Reynolds. 


Brookfield, Brookfield Daily Argus 
May 19 Modern life threatens old Ozark culture. 


Fayette, Fayette Advertiser 


May 12—July 21 L. A. Kingsbury writes entertainingly of Fayette 
in the 1880s. 


Hamilton, Hamilton Advocate-Hamilton 

May 21 Missouri Press association celebrates seventy-five years 
of progress. 

June 4 Bertha Booth sketches the life of Professor Charles Her- 
bert Taylor, who taught in the Hamilton schools from 
1885 to 1887. 

June 18 Bertha Booth writes about Professor W. W. Griffith. 

July 23 Bertha Booth continues her history of early Hamilton 
schools with the life of Professor J. C. Pratt. 

July 30 An old time physician's saddle bags. 


Harrisonville, Cass County Democrat 
August 13 Harrisonville High School Cadet corps in 1899, 


Harrisonville, Missourian 
May 28 History of the Harrisonville Christian church. 


Independence, Independence Examiner 
May 28 _ Detailed description of the remains of Fort Osage recently 
uncovered. 
Narra Lewis recalls history of Blue Springs sixty years 
ago. 
May 30 J. W. Hendron, archaeologist, finds some Spanish coins 
from which we derived the phrase ‘“‘Two Bits.” 
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June 10 Excavation work on Fort Osage has been stopped for the 
duration. 

July 2 Slover Memorial park. 
Sketch of six pioneer men, Lilburn W. Boggs, Dr. Josiah 
Gregg, William Gilpin, Samuel H. Woodson, Samuel C. 
Owens, and Samuel D. Lucas, whose pictures will be hung 
in Memorial building. 

July 10 R. E. Nihill writes of a tragic covered wagon journey to 
southwest Kansas about fifty-six years ago. 

July 17 State Geologist H. A. Buehler and his work. 


Jefferson City, Jefferson City Post-Tribune 

June 28 Box of cigars lost $1,600,000 railroad for Jefferson City 
in 1886. 

July 19 The interesting career of Martin D. Noland who estab- 
lished the Baptist church in Jefferson City 105 years ago 
is described by Mrs. Hugh Stephens in the tenth article 
by the Cole county historical society. 

Kansas City, Kansas City Star 

May 24 The story of General Shelby after the turbulent days in 
Mexico. 

June 7 Mrs. Bertrand Rockwell of Kansas City reminiscences 
on early history of Kansas and Missouri. 

The old Harris home, carry-over from pre-Civil war 
years of old Westport, will be used as medical clinic. 

July 5 Horse and buggy days in Kansas City. 

July 26 Pictures of life in the White river country. 

August 2 Putting Mark Twain in the movies. 

Lykins house, built in 1857, still stands. 
School pioneers of St. Louis recalled. 

August 3 Old 1870 home burns. 

August 9 Stately old Moore house near Independence regains 
beauty after restoration. 


Kansas City, Kansas City Times 


July 16 Liberty and its place in history by Gordon Hudelson in 
“Missouri Notes.” 
July 17 Reeder Hotel in the 1890s by Gordon Hudelson. 


July 18 Traffic problems of forty years ago. 
August 14 Missouri pioneered in civilian war activities eighty years 
ago. 


Lexington, Lexington Advertiser-News 

June 12 Sketch of 60-year-old St. Luke’s Evangelical church at 
Wellington. 

June 17 History of the Higginsville Presbyterian church which 

celebrates its centennial this year. 
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Little Rock, Arkansas Gazette 


May 3,10 Irene Carlisle presents a few of the many authentic tra- 
ditional ballads in the Ozarks as collected by Vance 
Randolph, Missouri writer, and others. 


Richmond, Richmond Missourian 


May 11 Jewell Mayes presents an old manuscript on ‘‘Mosby and 
His Rangers.” 

May 18 The Lexington Express reviewd by Mayes. 

May 25 An account by Mayes of the Richmond cyclone of 1878. 

June 8 Acontinuance of Mayes’ Ray county chapters with the 
life of Albert Werle as written by his granddaughter, 
Mrs. Robert Kincaid. 
W. R. Harrington and the mule trade. 

June 15 A return to the days of the Missouri Gazette and the 
Missouri Republican, 133 years ago. 

June 22 The Chickenbristle legend about the use of big words is 
told by Mayes. 

June 29 M. G. Roberts contributes to Mayes’ column and tells 
the singing legend of old Elkhorn. 

July 6 Mayes recalls the first muster roll of Major Williams’ 
company. 

July 20 The war in Kansas in 1856 is vividly described in Mayes’ 
column by Jay W. Douglass. 


St. Joseph, St. Joseph News-Press 
July 21 Andrew Myers explains how the Missouri and Mississippi 
rivers, renamed Missourisippi, would form the longest 
river in the world by 200 miles. 


St. Louis, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
July 10 $8,335 in claims are still due as the old State Bank 
founded in 1855 nears liquidation. 
July 26 F. A. Behymer writes of the queen of the Hillbillies, 
May Kennedy McCord. 
August 9 Pictures showing life at Cropperville, Missouri. 


Magazines 


American-German Review, June: ‘‘The German Drama in the Middle 
West”’ by Horst Frenz. 

Annals of Iowa, April: ‘The Iowa Historical Department” by Ora 
Williams. 

Annals of Wyoming, July: ‘‘Matthew Dobson Brown, Niobrara County 

Pioneer” by Malcolm S. Campbell; “And What of Toussaint Char- 

boneau.” 
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Bulletin of the City Art Museum of St. Louis, May-June: ‘Three Sketch 
Books by Carl Weimar” by James B. Musick. 

California Historical Society Quarterly, June: ‘“Tom Maguire, Napoleon 
of the Stage” by Lois Foster Rodecape. 

Chronicle of Oklahoma, June: ‘Dean Everett C. Wilson, 1885-1942" by 
Hubert Byrd. 

Collier's, June 13: ‘Missouri Master’ by John D. Weaver. 

Dime Novel Round-Up, June: ‘The James Boys Stories” by Ralph F. 
Cummings. 

Filson Club Historical Quarterly, July: ‘Squire Boone, 1744-1815” by 
Willard R. Jillson. 

Glimpses of the Past, January-June: ‘‘Reports of the Fur Trade and 
Inland Trade to Mexico, 1831’’ edited by Stella M. Drumm and 
Isaac H. Lionberger. 

Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, June: ‘‘Audubon’s ‘Journey 
up the Mississippi’ edited by John Francis McDermott. 

Journal of the Missouri State Medical Association, May: ‘Fifty Years 
Ago—Surgery at the Time the St. Louis Surgical Society Was 
Founded” by Robert E. Schlueter, M. D. 

Kansas Historical Quarterly, August: ‘Overland to the Gold Fields of 
California in 1852” edited by Louise Barry. 

Mid-America, July: “Gilbert J. Garraghan: In Memoriam.” 

Mississippi Valley Historical Review, June: ‘‘Facetious News Writing, 
1833-1883" by Frank Luther Mott; ‘The German Element and the 
Issues of the Civil War” by Andreas Dorpalen. 

The Missouri Archaeologist, August: ‘‘Archaeological Surface Survey of 
New Madrid County, Missouri,’ by Robert McCormick Adams and 
Winslow M. Walker. 

Missouri Bar Journal, May: ‘‘Reminiscences of Missouri’s Oldest 
Lawyer” by Joseph Furling. 

June: ‘The Story of the R. E. A.” by Helen T. Moss. 

Missouri Ruralist, July 11: ‘Soul Saver, Soil Saver’? by John Francis 
Case. 

New Mexico Historical Review, April: ‘Jacques Clamorgan: Colonial 
Promoter of the Northern Border of New Spain” by A. P. Nasatir. 
July: “A Brief Biography of Prince Paul Wilhelm of Wurttemberg 
(1797-1860)” by Louis C. Butscher. 

North Carolina Historical Review, July: ‘‘The Psychological Background 
of the Election of 1860 in the South” by Ollinger Crenshaw; ‘‘Recon- 
struction Letters From North Carolina, Part VIII, Letters to Carl 
Schurz” edited by James A. Padgett. 

Records of the American Catholic Historical Society, June: ‘Foundations 
of Catholic Sisterhoods in United States, 1850’’ by Sister Maria Alma. 

Survey Graphic, August: “The Eagle That Is Remembered” by Irving 

Dilliard. 




















